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UNSPOTTED SNOW. 


TypHoons, hurricanes, and tropical heats, 
Inner Africa, Central America, China, Japan, 
and all such topics interest us ; but there are 
no tales of risk and enterprise in which 
we English, men, women, and children, old 
and young, rich and poor, become interested 
so completely, as in the tales that come 
from the North Pole. We would rather hear 
of travellers among the snow flakes and ice 
floes than among cypress and myrtle ; and 
we have good reasons for our preference. 
Snow and ice are emblems of the deeds 
done iv their clime. For three hundred years 
the Arctic seas have now been visited by 
European sailors; their narratives supply 
some of the finest modern instances of human 
energy and daring, bent on a noble under- 
taking, and associated constantly with kind- 
ness, generosity, and simple piety. The 
history of Arctic enterprise is stainless as 
the Arctic snows, clean to the core as an ice 
mountain, 

There is no other solid piece of human 
history so free from blot as this long and 
continuous narrative; this famous tale of 
Arctic navigation. It was first stimulated 
by a love of lucre; there was faith in Polar 
gold, and in a Polar passage to Cathay. But 
the men who were sent out to serve desires | 
comparatively mean (not mean in themselves, 
for commerce is a mighty teacher, in whose 
school it is ordained that we shall have our 
faculties matured), the men sent out for love 
of gain—when they came among those seas 
and heard the crashing of the ice, and saw the 
icy mountains piled upon each other, and 
were brooded over by the Arctic night, and 
were amazed at wonders in the heavens, the 
mock suns and the flashings of aurora ; they— 
impressed with a new sense of human weak- 
ness, floating as they were on shells (small 
vessels of a hundred or two hundred tons) 
away from home and from all neighbourhood 
with other men—poured out their kindliness 
on one another, aided each other in endu- 
rance of all hardship, and in patient manful 
effort to surmount all difficulty. They too, 
admonished by the works and wonders which 
they saw, remembered Who watched over 
them in their distresses. Afterwards, when 
the dreams of gold and of a short way to} 
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the East had been dispelled, the enterprise 
of Arctic navigators was continued and 
directed by a higher motive ;—a desire to in- 
crease human knowledge, to help forward our 
race by heightening and widening our sense 
of the Divine wisdom. Lastly, there has 
been added to this, a strong motive of human 
sympathy ; and the energies of many countries 
(quarrelling among themselves on other soil) 
have been devoted heartily and simultaneously 
to the peril of penetrating unexplored parts, 
and of searching all the most inaccessible 
regions of the Pole, for the survivors, or 
at least the traces, of an expedition that has 
disappeared among its snows. Thus men 
who are elsewhere enemies and rivals hold 
Arctic ground—which has been consecrated 
by three centuries of heroism—to be sacred to 
the noblest spirit of humanity. Once, long 
ago, an Italian or a Spaniard did indeed pol- 
lute all the associations proper to the place 
with a design of capturing the Esquimaux 
for slavery ; and there has been mutiny as far 
north as Davis Straits—never further to the 
north we think—and even that mutiny re- 
sulted in an act of heroism, 

While, everywhere else, intercourse with 
ships has demoralised, more or less, un- 
tutored tribes dwelling on sea coasts, the 
Esquimaux that see only our northern navi- 
gators have learnt no new crimes. They 
are a quiet amiable race; on amiable 
terms with visitors whose manners are in- 
variably kind. When they see many new 
and attractive things lying about strange 
boats that come on rare occasions, they are 
not strong enough to resist always the desire 
to possess some of them; but a good-hu- 
moured watch is kept upon their fingers, 
their attempts at theft are frustrated in a 
ea way, but not resented. The only 

lood shed by our Europeans at the Pole has 
been the blood of animals, honestly killed to 
supply a real and pressing want of fresh pro- 
visions. Men from among us who have died 
there, have all died in the performance of an 
arduous duty, have died a death of heroes ; 
upon which the mind dwells with a more 
tranquil satisfaction than upon the death met 
by aan class of heroes on the battle field, 
They have left their memories to be preserved 
in records tliat will stir men’s hearts in gene- 
ration after generation, and from which the 
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humblest ‘sailor’s name will never be ex- 
punged. 

Yet although we bear in mind the 
mournful tale of Willoughby and his eom- 
panions, or credit our worst fears as to the 
fate of our own companions and friends who 
disappeared with Franklin, there have not 
fallen in the fight for knowledge at the Pole 
during three centuries as many men as are 
shot down in the first five minutes of some 
famous battle ; the whole battle being but 
a fragment of some war bred of a mean 
cause, of petty misconstructions, or the bully- 
ing perhaps of a big potentate who cannot 
keep his temper under fit control. Under 
the heats of Africa, or under the frosts of 
either Pole, or in encountering for the gain 
of knowledge any risk of life that can be run 
between the Poles, it is most probable that, 
in a thousand years, there have not perished 
so many investigators of the ways of. nature, 
as there die yearly men, women, and children 
in one country only, killed by diseases that 
are bred of ignorance, or of that worst evil, 
inattention to results of knowledge. 

We do not therefore account as rashness 
the firm resolution of the northern navigator 
which enables him to struggle forward 
through all perils and to die, if he must, in 
the execution of his duty. Even in those 
seas, the boldness that takes active mariners 
into the way of peril, teaches them how to 
eseape from dangers that would overwhelm 
a coward, More lives are saved than lost by 
exercise of proper courage. 

From first to last the Arctic search has been 
a work of dauntless perseverance, to which 
many nations have contributed men always 
resolute and never rash. Drawing back 
from foolhardiness, they have carried energy 
and determination always to their utmost 
limits. For resolution of that kind the poet 
finds his emblem in the northern ice and 
snow, when he lauds men 


“ In fixed resolves by reason justified, 
That to their object cleave like sleet, 
Whitening a pine-tree’s northern side, 
When fields are naked far and wide, 
And withered leaves, from earth’s cold breast, 
Up-caught in whirlwjnds nowhere can find rest.” 


The first party of Europeans who endured 
an Arctic winter, and whose experiences are 
recorded, were the Dutchmen who had Barents 
for their pilot. The last accounts from among 
the ice are of Englishmen and of a French- 
man, Lieutenant Bellot, who worked with 
them; a young man ofa true Arctic character 
full of genius, enterprise and spirit, very 
brave and very gentle, warmly devoted tothe 
pursuit of science, a man who deemed no fit 
companion to be to him a foreigner. He 
perished among the ice and was mourned as 
a brother by his English comrades. The 
om at home also, connecting in their 

earts the Arctic Regions with those pure 
and noble thoughts about humanity that are 
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so thoroughly associated with them, talk of 
Lieutenant Bellot at their firesides; and are 
desiring to express their sympathy in stone ; 
although stome has ceased for many years 
to be more durable than words. We add 
the stone, however, to the words, because we 
cannot give expression too emphatically to 
our belief that men of all races are one flesh 
in the Arctie Seas ; nor should we be sorry to 
suggest by the same act that beyond the 
Arctic circle they need not be disunited. 

In a former volume of this Journal we 
gave a faint outline of the history of Arctic 
exploration.* We wish now to illustrate what 
has been said of the spirit of the Arctic 
navigators ; and, to do that, we will indicate 
a few characteristic points belonging to the 
first and the last published accounts of 
Arctic wintering. 

The first was the story of a voyage by 
the north-east ip search of a passage to 
Cathay ; during which the Dutchman Barents 
and his associates, two hundred and fifty- 
seven years ago, wintered upon the northern 
shores of Nova Zembla. The last is the 
account of the voyage of the British sailors, 
Commander M‘Clure and his men, in search 
of Sir John Franklin narrated in des- 
patches recently made public; a voyage 
which has resulted in the discovery of the 
long-sought north-west sage. Barents 
and his party were obliged finally to eseape 
from their winter quarters by abandoning 
their vessel; and, in the case of Captain 
M‘Clure, also, it is extremely doubtful 
whether he and his ship will not finally be 
left where we last heard of them, hopelessly 
frozen in. The account of the Dutch voyage 
was published at the time by one of the men 
engaged in it, Gerrit de Veer, and was shortly 
afterwards translated into English. It has 
been re-published lately with the other voyages 
of Barents ; and forms one of the most agree- 
able of the volumes issued by the Hakluyt 
Society. The account of the English voyage 
has lately occupied our newspapers. 

The Dutch account was illustrated with 
pictures not quite so highly finished as those 
brought home by explorers of the present 
day. The first picture that relates to their 
wintering voyage characterises, in one respect, 
the feelings of the Dutchmen very well ; there 
is character even in its title: A Wonder in 
the Heavens, and how we caught a Bear. 
The wonder is a vision of three suns; each 
represented with a face and surrounded with 
the usual appearances attendant upon a pat- 
helion. The Dutchmen, however, in two 
boats are attending chiefly to the bear, not 
only a wonder but a danger in their eyes; 4 
former picture having shown how, as stated 
in their own label, “A frightful, eruel, big 
bear tare in pieces two of our eompanions. 
On the fifth of June the Dutchmen saw the 
first ice floating towards them, which they 


* Vol. ili., page 66. 






































Charles Dickens.1 
wondered at, “at the first thinking that it 
had been white swannes, for,” says the teller 
of the story, “one of our men walking on 
deck, on a suddaine began to ery out with a 
loude voyce, and sayd that hee sawe white 
swans: which wee that were below hearing, 
presently eame up, and perceived that it was 
ice that came driving from the great heape, 
showing like swannes, it being then about 
evening.” After further voyaging through 
perils and adventures, Gerrit de Veer tells 
us: “ We at last sawe that we could not get 
out of the ice, but rather became faster, and 
could not loose our ship as at other times we 
had done, as also that it began to be winter ; 
we tooke counsell together what we were 
best to doe according to the time, that we 
might winter there and attend such adventure 
as God would send us; and, after we had 
debated upon the matter, to keepe and defend 
ourselves both from the cold and the wild 
beasts, we determined to build a house upon 
the land, to keep us therein as well as we 
could, and so to commit ourselves unto the 
tuition of God. And to that end we went 
further into the land, to find out the con- 
venientest place in our opinions to raise our 
house upon; and yet we had not much stuffe 
to make it withall, in regard that there grew 
no trees nor any other thing in that country 
convenient to build it withall. But we 


leaving no occasion unsought ”°—among the 
good thoughts pertaining to the Arctic regions 


we should have said that it is a place in 
which no idleness is known—“ we leaving no 
occasion unsought, as our men went abroad 
to view the country and to see what good 
fortune might happen unto us, at last we 
found an unexpected comfort in our need, 
which was that we found certaine trees, roots 
and all (as our three companions had said 
before), which had bin driven upon the 
shoare, either from Tartaria, Muscovia, or 
elsewhere, for there was none growing upon 
that land, wherewith (as if God had pur- 
posely sent them unto us) we were much 
comforted, being in good hope that God 
would show us some further favour ; for that 
wood served us not only to build our house, 
but also to burne and serve us all the winter 
long ; otherwise without a doubt we had died 
there miserably with extreame cold.” 

The simple piety of speech, the quiet sub- 
mission to a great and unexpected hardship 
noticeable in this passage runs through the 
whole Dutch narrative, and through the whole 
Arctic literature. It is as evident now, in 
the straightforward despatches of Captain 
M‘Clure written the other day, as it was in 
the Dutch seaman’s narrative written two 
hundred and fifty years ago. It does not 
court attention: it is never obtrusive, be- 
cause it is always true. 

“It grieved us much,” said the Dutchmen, 
“to lye there all that cold winter, which 
we knew would fall out to be extreame bitter; 
but, being bereaved of all hope, we were 
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compelled to make necessitie a vertue, and 
with patience to attend what issue God 
would send us. The 26th of September we 
had a west wind and an open sea, but our 
ship lay fast, wherewith we were not a 
little greeved ; but it was God’s will, which 
we most patiently bare, and we began to 
make up our house.” It became presently so 
cold that if in building that same house (the 
carpenter was dead) one of them put a nail 
into his mouth, it froze upon his lips and 
brought away with it the skin and blood. 
The ship had been lifted by the pressure of 
the ice above the sea level, and rested on the 
top of a huge grounded ice hill. Again and 
again the sea became open all about. it ; but 
the Dutchmen’s ship was not to be got off. 
Working between the house and ship and in 
great dread of bears, that were numerous and 
bold, the ice-bound men bore their lot without 
repining. Winter set in. “The Sth of Octo- 
ber. All the night before it blew so hard and 
the same day also, and snowed so fast that 
we should have smothered if we had gone out 
into the aire ; and, to speake truth, it had not 
beene possible for any man to have gone one 
ship’s length, though his life had laine thereon ; 
for it was not possible for us to go out of the 
house or ship.” The men in the ship (where 
they had few clothes) it should be said la 

under hatches, and the men in the house wit 

outlets closed swallowing the smoke of their 
wood fires, which “sore tormented” them. 
They knew not how else to save their lives, 
Having sea-coal with them they, on one ocea- 
sion, lighted a huge coal fire in the centre of 
their closed hut ; and, while they enjoyed the 
warmth, were being gradually suffocated by 
the products of combustion. The vapours 
from the fire had nearly made an end of them ; 
when one tottered across to throw open the 
door. They dreaded coals for a long time 
thereafter. Then there was a sick comrade 
dragged by eight of them from the ship to 
the house upon a sledge, and disposed upon a 
bed near the central fire. The others slept 
on shelves that they had built for themselves 
round the wall. They had also a Dutch clock 
as well as a great sand glass, running twelve 
hours, and there was a lamp suspended from 
the roof. Reduction of food soon became 
inevitable ; one article after another fallin 

short. On the eighth of November, it is said, 
“we shared our Teal among us, each man 
having four pound and ten ounces for his 
allowance in eight daies; so that then we 
were eight days eating a barrell of bread, 
whereas before we ate it up in five or six 
daies.” Four days afterwards, “we began tc 
share our wine, every man had two glasses a 
day ; but commonly our drink was water, 
which we molt out of the snow.” On the 
twenty-second of November, “ we had but se- 
venteene cheeses, whereof one we ate amongst 
us, and the rest were devided to every man 
one for his portion, which he might eate 
when he list.” Two days afterwards, illness 
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becoming more general, four of them went 
into a bath. “When we came out our barber 
gave us a purgation, which did us much 
good.” ood falling shorter still, “we made 
springes to get foxes; for it stood us upon 
to doe it, because they served us for meat, 
as if God had sent them purposely for us, 
for wee had not much meate.” The foxes 
then were eaten thankfully by these good 
Arctic travellers, and of their skins caps 
were made “to keepe them warme from the 
extreame cold.” 

On the third of December they lay snowed- 
in within their hut, suffering sore cold because 
they dared not make much fire ; so great was 
the torment of the smoke. In a small fire 
they heated stones to put against their feet ; 
and lay, with the walls of their hut, and even 
the sides of the cots in which they slept, 
covered two fingers thick with ice. As they 
lay thus, they heard upon that day a huge noise 
made in the sea by the bursting and cracking 
of great ice hills, fathoms thick. Then followed 
an easterly wind with “extreame cold, 
almost not to be indured ; whereupon,” says 
the narrator, “we lookt pitifully one upon the 
other, being in great feare that if the ex- 
tremity of the cold grew to be more and 
more we should all die there with cold ; for 
that what fire soever we made would not 
warm us.” Then followed the experiment 
with sea coals, and days afterwards “although 


some of us were of opinion that we should 
lay more coles upon the fire to warme us, and 
that we should let the chimney stand open, 
yet we durst not do it, fearing the like danger 


we had escaped.” On the sixteenth of De- 
cember all the store of wood was burnt ; and 
whatever more they used had to be dug out 
by the sailors from beneath the snows by 
which they were surrounded. Then they 
began to comfort each other with hopes of 
the returning sun ; although, by the twenty- 
seventh of December, the cold had increased so 
much, that neither fire nor coverings could 
warm them. They lay with hot stones, not 
only at their feet but on their bodies; yet 
they froze at their backs while their shins 
were burning ; and, as they sat within their 
hut “were al as white as the country-men 
use to be when they come in at the gates of 
the towne in Holland with their sleads, and 
have gone all night.” One of their constant 
occupations was to mend the holes each man 
was perpetually burning in his stockings. 
While thus bound to the house, the pro- 
visions of these men had to be eked out by 
still further reduction of allowances ; and the 
wood failing when it was impossible to go 
abroad for more, they cut up for fire-wood their 
chopping block, and all the superfluous wood- 
work they could chip away from the walls and 
rafters of their dwelling. On the fourth of 
January, being still locked in by frost, 
they thrust a pole out at their chimney with 
a little flag on it, to see which way the wind 


blew. 
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Their flag froze instantly and became | their women were with them, 
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as hard as wood; so that it did not stir 
with the wind, and they only learnt by it 
that the cold outside was excessive. But 
their spirit was not broken. In that house of 
theirs they kept stout hearts, as is easily seen 
by passages like the following, which end the 
the fifth of January. “And when 
we had taken paines al day, we remembered 
ourselves that it was Twelf Even; and then 
we prayed our maister that we might be merry 
that night, and said that we were content to 
spend some of the wine thatnight which we had 
spared, and which was our share ” (one glass) 
“every second day, and whereof for certaine 
daies we had not drunke ; and so that night 
we made merry and drew for king. And 
therewith we had two pound of meale whereof 
we made pancakes with oyle, and every man had 
a white biscuit which we sopt in the wine. And 
so supposing that we were in our owne country 
and amongst our friends, it comforted us well 
as if we had made a great banket in our 
owne house. And we also made tickets, and 
our gunner was king of Nova Zembla, which 
is at least eight hundred miles long, and 
lyeth betweene two seas.” 

Other and greater sufferings were yet to 
be endured, and were endured without a 
murmur ; great efforts were to be made, and 
were made. Barents himself did not return 
home alive; but the survivors of the ex- 
pedition, in two little open boats built by 
themselves in the dominions of the gunner, 
did at last cross the seas that parted them 
from home—a voyage of almost two thousand 
English miles. 


From the first we turn now to the last. 
winterers at the Pole; men placed in equal 
peril, having indeed a stronger ship and all 
the resources of our modern art and science 
spent on their behalf ; but placed in conditions 
of even more imminent peril, and possessing 
less reason than the Dutchmen had to hope 
for escape. We note down first a little 
picture illustrative of the kind of intercourse 
that is established between Arctic voyagers. 
and the few natives of those regions with 
whom they are brought into communication. 
“Many were dancing with our men; and s0 
mutually happy were all parties, that it was 
near six o’clock before I could get them to 
leave the ship; indeed, had not the inter- 
preter told them that we were going towards. 
the pack, and would not again come near 
their tents, I very much question if we should 
have got them away without compulsion. 
We understood from them that the main 
pack is permanent, never leaving the shore 
above twelve or fourteen miles. ‘They desig- 
nate it ‘the land of the White Bear,’ as it 
abounds with these animals; which they 
appeared rather to dread ; as, when we stood 
towards the pack in the forenoon, they en- 
treated not to be left there, for they were 
fearful of the bears now that so many Of 
One mother 
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mentioned that she had her little child carried 
away by one of them a short time previous, 
while playing on the shore a little distance 
from her. ‘The poor creature shed tears on 
relating the catastrophe. At parting, several 

resents were bestowed upon them, which 
Tad the effect of eliciting promises of friend- 
ship for us or for any of our white brethren 
who might come on their coast.” 

Of the great perils encountered by Captain 
M‘Clure’s ship the Investigator, before it was 
jocked up for two years in its winter quarters, 
and of the huge power of the ice, one or two 
little illustrations must be given. Once, after 
a large floe had raised the vessel six feet, ano- 
ther floe caught the mass of ice to which it 
was attached, under an overhanging ledge, 
and shouldered it up to a height of thirty feet. 
As it rose above the foreyard, all the men 
looked up in dread suspense; knowing that, if 
it should be turned completely over, the whole 
ship with those on board would instantly be 
crushed beneath it. “This suspense,” says 
Captain M‘Clure, “ was but for a few minutes, 
as the floe rent, carrying away with it a large 
piece from the foundation of our asylum; 
when it gave several fearful rolls and re- 
sumed its former position; but, no longer 
capable of resisting the pressure, it was 
hurried onward with the drifting mass.” 
Again, on the same day, the ship, attached to 
a large mass of ice, was driving down upon 


a floe, and grounded in nine fathoms. If she 
struck such a floe, she would be ground as 


between millstones between it and her 
own attendant floe-piece. 
to be wrecked upon the beach. The gunner’s 
mate was sent forward to destroy the obstacle 
by blasting. “ He could not, however,” writes 
Captain M‘Clure, find a sufficient space of 
water to sink the eharge ; but, remarking a 
large cavity upon the sea face of the floe, he 
fixed it there, which so far succeeded that it 
slightly fractured it in three places, which at 
the moment was scarcely observable from the 
heavy pressure it was sustaining. Those on 
board, therefore, did not see that it was 
broken. By this time the vessel was within 
a few feet of it, and every one was on deck in 
anxious suspense, awaiting what was ap- 
parently the crisis of our fate. Most fortu- 
nately the sternpost took it so fairly that the 
pressure was fore and aft, bringing the whole 
strength of the ship to bear. A heavy grind 
which shook every mast, and caused beams 
and decks to complain as she trembled to the 
violence of the shock, plainly indicated that 
the struggle would be but of short duration. 
At this moment the stream-cable was carried 
away, and several anchors drew; thinking 
that we had now sufficiently risked the vessel, 
orders were given to let go all the warps, and 
with that wher I had made up my mind that 
in a few minutes she would be on the beach ; 
but, as it was sloping, conceived she might 
still prove an asylum for the winter, and 
possibly be again got afloat; while, should 
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she be crushed between these large grounded 
pieces, she must inevitably go down in ten 
fathoms, which would be certain destruction 
to all; but before the orders could be obeyed, 
a merciful Providence interposed, causing the 
ice, which had been previously weakened, to 
separate into three pieces, and it floated on- 
ward with the mass, our stern still slightly 
jammed against but now protected by it.” 
No wonder that among daily experiences of 
this character, men have their littleness 
crushed out of them, 

Commander M‘Clure and his men found 
shelter from many perils in & harbour which 
they called by a good Arctic name, the Bay 
of Mercy, close by the passage into Barrow’s 
Straits; the existence of which solved the pro- 
blem of the north-west passage. There, in 
regions never before visited by civilised man, 
they were frozen in. They arrived there on 
the twenty-fourth of September, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-one. Happily the land about 
them was remarkably well supplied with 
game. It seemed to form the retired meeting- 
place and feeding-ground of many animals. 

When summer should have come to set 
them at liberty, the ice was still firm. About 
the middle of June “ flocks of wild fowl,” says 
Captain M‘Clure, “consisting of swans, geese, 
and all descriptions of ducks, began to arrive ; 
but, finding no water, merely took a flight 
round the north-west extreme of the land 
and returned to the southward, from which 
it would appear that the season is late ; 
indeed, the land is as much covered with 
snow as in the depth of winter.” So wrote 
the ice-bound captain while the cold summer 
passed by them, and the crew were employed 
daily on the hills gathering sorrel ; which 
they all relished much, and ate with vinegar, 
as a protection against scurvy. 

Tn the autumn of that year Captain M‘Clure, 
having arranged to send home the weakly by 
boat in the succeeding spring, en for a 
prolonged detention. Although,” he writes, 
“we had already been twelve months upon two- 
thirds allowance, it was necessary to make pre- 
parations for meeting eighteen months more 
—a very severe deprivation and constitutional 
test, but one,” says quietly the true Arctic 
seaman, “which the service we were employed 
upon called for ; the vessel being as sound as 
the day she entered the ice. It would there- 
fore be discreditable to desert her in eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three, when a favourable 
season would run her through the straits and 
admit of reaching England in safety.” No 
favourable season came. On the anniversary 
of the ship’s entering the Bay of Mercy— 
which she did with the thermometer at thirty- 
three and not a particle of ice upon the 
water—there stood the thermometer at two, 
and the whole place was frozen up, with 
every indication of a very severe winter. 

The winter proved indeed to be the severest 
ever encountered by our sailors in the frozen 
regions. In January the average height of 
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the thermometer was seventy-six degrees 
below freezing point; and one day it fell to 
an almost incredible extent—ninety-seven de- 
rees below freezing point; averaging nimety- 
our on the whole four-and-twenty hours. 
Nevertheless the crew worked manfully, 
travelled about on search parties, hunted for 
game, and remained, on the whole, in remark- 
ably good health. “TI can attribute our excel- 
lent salutary state,” Captain M‘Clure wrote, 
“to the causes previously alluded to in this 
narrative,” (namely the courage and cheer- 
fulness of the men, the cares of the surgeon, 
the excellent quality of the stores on board, 
and the good ventilation of the ship) “in con- 
junction with a bountiful supply of game 
which a merciful Providence has aided us 
with, and has so materially added to our 
otherwise scanty rations.” In other des- 
patches the commander is to be found pro- 
viding manfully for the chance of his own 
destruction, and warning other ships who may 
be sent out to look for him by what signs they 
are to conclude that he and his companions 
are lost, and in what directions they are 
od to imperil other crews in looking for 
im. 

Enough has been quoted to suggest how 
close is the identity of spirit manifested by 
each Arctic navigator, from the first down 
to the last; but, as we parted from the 
Dutchmen when they were fancying them- 
selves at home again over the Twelfth Night 
sports, we will part as pleasantly with our 
own countrymen, by help of one more illus- 
trative passage. “The supply of game kept up 
during the winter,” Captain M’Clure wrote in 
his ice prison after Christmas last, “has ena- 
bled a fresh meal to be issued twice weekly, 
and the usual Christmas festivities to pass off 
with the greatest cheerfulness. As it was to 
be our last, the crew were determined to 
make it memorable, and their exertions were 
completely successful. Each mess was gaily 
illuminated and decorated with original paint- 
ings by our lower deck artists, exhibiting the 
ship in her perilous positions during the 
transit of the Polar Sea, and divers other 
subjects. But the grand features of the day 
were the enormous plum-puddings, some 
weighing twenty-six pounds ; haunches of 
venison ; hares roasted ; and soup made of 
the same, with ptarmigan and sea-pies. Such 
dainties in such profusion I should imagine 
never before graced a ship’s lower deck ; any 
stranger to have witnessed this scene could 
but faintly imagine that he saw a crew which 
had passed upwards of two years in these 
dreary regions, and three entirely on their 
own resources, enjoying such excellent health ; 
so joyful, so happy, indeed such a mirthful 
assemblage, under any circumstances, would 
be most gratifying to any officer ; but in this 
lonely situation 1 could not but feel deeply 
impressed, as I contemplated the gay and 
plenteous sight, with the many and great 
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dence had extended towards us, to whom 
alone are due the heartfelt praises and thanks- 
givings of all for the great blessings which we 
have hitherto experienced in positions the 
most desolate which can be conceived.” 

Unfading be the laurels of our northern 
navigators thus won by exercise of all the 
finest qualities of manhood! Let us be glad, 
too, that we have one unspotted place upon 
this globe of ours; a Pole that, as it fetches 
truth out of a needle, so surely also gets all 
that is right-headed and right-hearted from 
the sailor whom the needle guides, 
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“ He didn’t care much about it,” he said: 
“they might marry him, if they liked, and to 
whom they liked, provided he was not ex- 
pected to make love. Give him his hookah, 
and a volume of Shelley, and really, wife or 
no wife, it was almost the same thing to him. 
By the bye, one thing he must stipulate for— 
that she should not hunt nor talk slang.” 

This Launcelot Chumley said, yawning— 
although it was only twelve o’clock, yet it was 
ten before he came down to breakfast—and, 
sauntering from the drawing-room through 
the open window on to the lawn, he stretched 
himself under the shadow of the chestnut-trees 
to dream vague poems all the day after; a 
mode of existence that seemed to him to fulfil 
the sacred destiny of his being. 

Launcelot Chumley was a spoilt child. A 
spoilt child full of noble thoughts and ge- 
nerous impulses tarnished by prosperity, and 
choked for want of stimulants to exertion: 
he was also vain for want of wholesome op- 
position. Provided people left him alone, they 
might do as they liked, he used to say. 
Let them not disturb his books, nor cut 
down the chestnut-trees on the lawn, nor 
break his pipes, nor talk loud, nor make a 
noise; and he was perfectly satisfied. His 
indifference and indolence drove his mo- 
ther to despair. She tried to tempt him to 
exertion by dazzling visions of distinction, 
But Launcelot prided himself on his want of 
ambition, and vowed he would not accept a 
dukedom if offered to him: it would be such 
a bore! .His mother had indeed done her 
best to ruin him by unmitigated indulgence ; 
and now she wrung her hands at her own 
work. But, as something must be done, she 
bethought herself of a marriage, which, 
woman-like, she fancied would cure every- 
thing—indolence, vanity, selfishness. 

Mrs, Chumley bethought her of a marriage 
—but with whom ? 

There were in London two Chumley cousins, 
Ella Limple and little Violet Tudor. These 
two young ladies were great friends after the 
fashion of young ladies generally. They had 
mysterious confidences together, and wrote 
wonderful letters. Ella Limple, being of pa- 


mercies which a kind and beneficent Provi-! thetic and sentimental temperament, talked 
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of sorrow and sadness, and said there was no 
more happiness for her on earth, there being 
something she could never forget; though 
nobody knew what, Violet Tudor, her 
bosom friend, laughed at all sentiment, and 
expressed a shy contempt for lovers. She 
vowed also that she would never marry a 
less man than a lion king or a general who 
had seen severe service and been wounded 
badly ; and then she did not know—perhaps 
she might. For Violet rode blood horses, 
and once pronounced an Indian officer a 
“muff,” because he never seen a tiger 
hunt. An expression that caused that gentle- 
man to blush and to feel that kind of anger 
which is, among his own sex, usually assuaged 
in a duel. 

It may be imagined, therefore, that Mrs. 
Chumley did not place Miss Violet Tudor 
very high in her scale of feminine graces ; 
ikem she certainly did not know one half 
of that curly-headed gipsy’s escapades, Con- 
sequently she was passed over at once. Ella 
was, on the contrary, all that Mrs. Chumley 
wished ; young, pretty, mild, manageable ; with 
gold, a stainless pedigree, and unexceptionable 
manners. What more could any mother 
demand for her son? Mrs, Chumley sent 
by that day’s post an affectionate invitation 
asking Ella to pass a week with her, much 
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deserving of the fate of Imogen in that 
dreadful ballad. Poor dear Henry! 

“Violet, love, I am engaged to my cousin 
Launcelot. 

“My aunt made me the offer so supplica- 
tingly, and Launcelot said so sweetly: ‘I 
think you will make mea very nice wife, Miss 
Limple, that I could not resist. Besides, 
cousin Launcelot is very handsome ; and that 
goes a great way. You know I always found 
ault with poor dear Henry’s figure; he 
was inclined to be too stout. Launcelot’s 
figure is perfect. He is tall—six feet I should 
think—and with the most graceful manners 

ssible. He is like a picture—has very 
right brown hair, all in thick curls, not 
short and close like poor dear Henry’s. He 
wears them very long, like the portraits of 
Raphael. Henry’s hair, poor darling, was 
inclined to be red. His eyes are large and 
dark grey, with such a beautiful expression of 
melancholy in them. They are poems in 
themselves, Violet. Now Henry’s, you know, 
were hazel ; and hazel eyes are unpleasant 
—they are so quick and fiery. I like such 
- as Launcelot’s—melancholy, poetic eyes, 
that seem to feel and think as well as to see. 
Hazel eyes only see. Don’t you know the 
difference? He is very quiet, lies all day 
under the trees smoking out of the most 
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wide red lips, and her untameable vivacity, 
made her appear like a wild bird alighting 
on the steps of that still, lazy, gentlemanlike 
house. 

For the first two days Violet behaved her- 
self with perfect propriety. She embroidered 
more than two square inches of Berlin work, 
and did not make a single allusion to the 
stables. She fell asleep only twice when Laun- 
celot condescended to read aloud the mistiest 
parts of Queen Mab, and she tried hard to look 
as if she understood what Epipsychidion was 
all about. Poor little woman! She knew as 
much about either as if cousin Launce, as she 
called him, had informed her in the native 
dialect of the glories of the Anax Andrdn, or 
as if he had told her how arms and the man 
were sung at Mantua long ago. But this 
state of things could not last long. Old habits 
and old instincts entered their protest, and 
Violet Tudor felt that she must be natural 
or she should die. Launcelot said that she 
was noisy, and made his head ache ; and he 
changed his resting-place for one farther off 
from the house, complaining of Miss Tudor’s 
voice ; which he declared was like a bird’s 
whistle, that penetrated into his brain. This 
he said to his mother languidly, at the same 
time asking when she was going away again. 

“You don’t keep horses, Cousin Launce ?” 
Violet said on the third morning at breakfast, 
raising her eyelids and fixing her eyes for an 
instant on him, 

“Not for ladies, Miss Tudor,” said Laun- 
celot. 

“Why do you call me Miss Tudor?” she 
asked again, “I am your own cousin. It is 
very rude of you!” 

“T should think myself very impertinent if 
I called you by any other name,” returned 
Launcelot still more coldly. 

“How odd! Aunt, why is Cousin Launce 
so strange ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean, Violet,” 
said Mrs, Chumley, a little sternly; “I 
think you are strange—not my son !” 

An answer that steadied the eyes for 
some time; for Violet looked down, feeling 
rebuked, and wondering how she had de- 
served rebuke. A moment after, Ella asked 
Launcelot for something in her gentle, quiet, 
unintoned voice, as if they had been strangers, 
and had met for the first time that day. It 
was a striking contrast; not unnoticed by 
Chumley, who was inwardly thankful that such 
a quiet wife had been chosen him; adding a 

ace of thanks for having escaped Violet 
Trador. After breakfast he strolled, as usual, 
into the garden, Mrs. Chumley going about 
her household concerns; Violet went to the 
door, turning round for Ella. 

“Come with me, Elly, darling,” she said ; 
“let us go and teaze Launce. It is really too 
stupid here !—I can’t endure it much longer. 
I want to see what that lazy fellow is really 
made of. # am not engaged to him, so I am 
not afraid of him. Come!” And with one 
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spring down the whole flight, she dashed 
upon the lawn like a flash of light. Ella 
descended like a well bred lady ; but Violet 
skipped, and ran, and jumped, and once she 
hopped—until she found herself by Laun- 
celot’s side, as he lay on the grass, darting in 
between him and the sun like a humming-bird, 

“Cousin Launce, how lazy you are!” were 
her first words. “ Why don’t you do some- 
thing to amuse us? You take no more notice 
of Ella than if she were a stranger, and you 
are not even ordinarily polite to me. It is 
really dreadful! What will you be when you 
are a man, if you are so idle and selfish now? 
There will be no living with you in a few 
years; for I am sure you are almost in- 
supportable as you are!” 

Launcelot had not been accustomed to this 
style of address; and, for the first few 
moments, was completely at fault. Ella 
looked frightened. She touched Violet, and 
whispered, “ Don’t hurt his feelings!” as if 
he had been a baby, and Violet an assassin. 

“And what am I to do to please Miss 
Tudor?” Launcelot asked with an impertinent 
voice ; “ what herculean exertion must I go 
through to win favour in the eyes of my 
strong, brave, manly cousin ?” 

“Be a man yourself, Cousin Launce,” 
answered Violet ; “ don’t spend all your time 
dawdling over stupid poetry, which I am 
sure you don’t understand. Take exercise— 
good strong exercise. Ride, hunt, shoot, take 
interest in something and in some one, and 
don’t think yourself too good for everybody’: 
society but your own. You give up your 
happiness for pride, I am sure you do; yet, 
you are perfectly unconscious of how ridiculous 
you make yourself.” 

“ ‘You are severe, Miss Tudor,” said Laun- 
celot, with his face crimson. Violet was so 
small and so frank, he could not be angry 
with her. 

“TI tell you the truth,” she persisted, “and 
you don’t often hear the truth. Better for you 
if you did. You must not let it be a quarrel 
between us; for I speak only for your own 
good ; and, if you will only condescend to be 
a little more like other men I will never say 
a word to youagain. Let us go to the stables. 
I want to see your horses. You have horses ?” 

“ Yes,” said Launcelot; “but, as I re- 
marked at breakfast, not ladies’ horses.” 

“TI don’t care for ladies’ horses : men’s 
horses will suit me better !” said Violet, with 
a toss of her little head that was charming in 
its assertion of equality. “I would undertake 
to ride horses, Cousin Launce, you dare not 
mount ; for I am sure you cannot be good at 
riding, lying on the grass all your life !” 

Launcelot was excessively piqued. His 
blood made his face tingle, his brows con- 
tracted, and he felt humbled and annoyed ; 
but roused. Tears came into Ella’s eyes. 
She went up to her friend and said :—* Oh, 
Violet, how cruel you are!” 

Launcelot saw this little bye-scene. He 
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| was a man and a spoilt child in one; and 
| hated pity on the one side, as much as inter- 

ference on the other. So poor Ella did not 
| advance herself much in his eyes by her 
| championship. On the contrary, he felt more 
| humiliated be her tears than by Violet’s 
rebukes ; and, drawing himself up proudly, 
he said to Violet, as if he were giving away a 
kingdom, “If you please we will ride to-day.” 

“Bravo! bravo, Cousin Launce!” Violet 
left the lovers together, hoping they would 
improve the ~pportunity ; but Ella was too 
well bred, and Launcelot was too cold; and 
they only called each other Miss Limple 
and Mr. Chumley, and observed it was very 
fine weather; which was the general extent of 
their love-making. 

They arrived at the stable in time to hear 
some of Violet’s candid criticisms. “That 
cob’s off-fetlock wants looking to. The 
stupid groom! who ever saw a beast’s head 
tied up like that? Why he wasn’t a crib- 
biter, was he?” and with a “ Wo-ho, poor 
fellow! steady there, steady!” Violet went 
dauntlessly up to the big carriage horse’s 
head, and loosened the strain of his halter 
before Launcelot knew what she was about. 
She was in her element. She wandered in and 
out of the stalls, and did not mind how much 
the horses fidgetted ; nor, even if they turned 
themselves sideways as if they meant to 
crush her against the manger. Launcelot 
thought all this vulgar beyond words; and 
he thought Ella Limple, who stood just at 
the door and looked frightened, infinitely 


the superior of the two ladies ; and thanked) 


his good star again that had risen on Ella 
and not on Violet. Violet chose the biggest 
and the most spirited horse of all, Ella 
selecting an old grey that was as steady as 
a camel, and both went into the house to 
dress for their ride. When they came back, 
even Launcelot—very much disapproving of 
Amazons in general—could not but confess 
that they made a beautiful pair. Ella so 
fair and graceful, and Violet so full of life 
and beauty. He was obliged to allow that 
she was beautiful; but of course not so 
beautiful as Ella. W.ith this thought he threw 
himself cleverly into the saddle, and off the 
three startea ; Ella holding her pummel very 
tightly. 

They ambled down the avenue together ; 
but, when they got a short distance on the 
road, Violet raised herself in the saddle ; and, 
waving her small hand lost in its white 
gauntlets, darted off ; tearing along the road, 
till she became a mere speck in the distance. 
Launcelot’s blood came up into his face. 
Something stirred his heart, strung his 
nerves up to their natural tone, and made 
him envy and long and hate and admire all 
in a breath, 

He turned to Ella and said hurridly, 
“Shall we ride faster, Miss Limple ?” 

“Tf you please,” answered Ella, timidly ; 
“but T can’t ride very fast, you know.” 
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Launcelot bit his lip. “Oh, I remember ; 
yet I hate to see women riding like jockeys ; 
you are quite right ;” but he fretted his horse, 
and frowned. Then he observed very loudly, 
“ Violet Tudor is a very vulgar little girl.” 

After a time Violet came back ; her black 
horse foaming, his head well up, his neck 
arched, his large eyes wild and bright : she 
flushed, animated, bright; full of life and 
health. Launcelot sat negligently on his 
bay—one hand on the crupper as lazy men 
do sit on horseback—walking slowly. Ella’s 
dozing gray hanging down his head and 
sleeping, with the flies settling on his 
twinkling pink eyelids. 

“Dearest Violet, I thought you would 
have been killed,” said Ella; “what made 
you rush away in that manner ?” 

“ And what makes you both ride as if you 
were in a procession, and were afraid of 
trampling on the crowd?” retorted Violet. 
“Cousin Launcelot, you are something won- 
derful. A strong man like you to ride in 
that manner. Are you made of jelly that 
would break if shaken? For shame. Have 
a canter. Your bay won’t beat my black ; 
although my black is blown and your mare is 
fresh.” Violet gave the bay a smart cut 
with her whip, which sent it off at a hand 
gallop. Away they both flew, clattering 
along the hard road, like dragoons. But 
Violet beat by a full length; or, as slie 
phrased it, “she won cleverly;” telling 
Launcelot that he had a great deal to do yet 
before he could ride against her, which made 
him hate her as much as if she had 
been a Frenchman, or a Cossack; and love 
Ella more than-ever. And so he told her, as 
he lifted her tenderly from her grey, leaving 
Violet to spring from her black mammoth 
unassisted. 

All that evening he was sulky to Violet, 
and peculiarly affectionate to Ella; making 
the poor child’s heart flutter like a caged 
bird. 

“Cousin,” whispered Violet, the next morn- 
ing, laying her little hand on his shoulder, 
“have you a rifle in the house—or a pair of 
pistols ?” Launcelot was so taken by surprise 
that he hurriedly confessed to having guns 
and pistols and rifles, and all other murderous 
weapons necessary for the fit equipment of || 
a gentleman. 

“ We will have some fun, then,” she said, 
looking happy and full of mischief. Violet 
and Ella—Ella dragged sorely against her will, 
for the very sight of a pistol nearly threw her 
into hysterics—went into the shrubbery ; and 
there Violet challenged Launcelot to shoot 
with her at a mark at twenty paces ; then, as 
she grew vain, at thirty. Launcelot was too 
proud to refuse this challenge ; believing of 
course that a little black-eyed girl, whose waist 
he could span between his thumb and little 
finger, and with hands that could hardly find 
gloves small enough for them, could not shoot 
so well as he. 
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Launcelot was nervous—that must be con- 
fessed ; and Violet wis excited. Launcelot’s 
nervousness helped his failure’; but Violet’s 
excitement helped her success. Her bullet 
hit the mark every time straight in the centre, 
and Launcelot never hit once ; which was not 
very pleasant in their respective conditions of 
lord and subject; for so Launcelot classed 
men and women—especially little women 
with small waists—in his own magnificent 
mind, 

“He had not shot for a long time,” he said, 
“and he was out of practice. He drank coffee 
for breakfast, and that had made his hand 
unsteady—” 

“And confess too, Cousin Launce,” said 
Violet, “that you were never very good at 
shooting any time of your life, without coffee 
or with it. Why, you don’t even load properly ; 
how can you shoot if you don’t know how 
to load? We can’t read without an alpha- 
bet!” In the prettiest manner possible she 
took the pistol from her cousin’s hand and 
loaded it for him—first drawing his charge. 
“Now try again!” she said, speaking as if 
toachild ; “nothing like perseverance.” 

Launcelot was provoked, but subdued, and 
he did as his little instructress bade him ; to 
fail, once more. His bullet went wide of the 
target, and Violet’s lodged in the bull’s eye. 
So Launcelot flung the pistols on the grass 
and said, “It is a very unladylike amuse- 
1aent, Miss Tudor ; and I was much to blame 
to encourage you in such nonsense.” Offering 
his arm to Ella, he walked sulkily away. 

Violet looked after them both for some 
time, watching them through the trees. 
There was a peculiar expression in her face— 
a mixture of whimsical humour, of pain, of 
triumph, and of a wistful kind of longing, that 
perhaps she was, in her own heart, uncon- 
scious of. Shethen turned away ; and with a 
half sigh, said softly to herself: “It is a pity 
Cousin Launcelot has such a bad temper !” 

After this, Launcelot became more’ and 
more reserved to Violet, and more arid more 
affectionate to Ella. Although he often won- 
dered at himself for thinking so much of the 
one—though only in anger and dislike—and 
so little of the other. Why should he disturb 
himself about Violet ? 

On the other hand Violet was distressed 
at Launcelot’s evident dislike for her. What 
had she said ? What had she done? She was 
always good-tempered to him, and ready to 
oblige. To be sure she had told him several 
rough truths ; bat was not the truth always| 
to be told? And just see the good she had 
done him! Look how much more active and 
less spoilt he was now than he used to be. 
It was all owing to her. She wished, for 
Ella’s sake, that he liked her better ; for it 
would be very disagreeable for Ella when she 
married, if Ella’s husband did not like to see 
her in his house. It was really very dis- | 
tressing. And Violet cried on her pillow that 





night, thinking over the dark future when 


she could not stay with Ella, because Ella’s 
husband hated her. 

This was after Violet had beaten Cousin 
Launceiot three games of chess consecutively, 
Launcelot had been furiously humiliated ; for 
he was accounted the best chess-player of the 
neighbourhood. But Violet was really a good 
player, and had won the prize at a chess club, 
where she had been admitted by extraor- 
dinary courtesy; it not being the custom of 
that reputable institution to suffer woman- 
hood within its' sacred walls, But she was 
very unhappy about cousin Launce for all 
that ; and the next day looked quite pale and 
cast down. Even Launcelot noticed his 
obnoxious cousin’s changed looks and asked 
her, rather graciously, “If she were ill?” 
To which question Violet replied by a blush, 
a glad smile bursting out like a song, and a 

retty pout, “No, I am not ill, thank you.” 
Which ended their interchange of civilities | 
for the day. 

Launcelot became restless, feverish, melan- 
choly, cross; at times boisterously gay, at | 
times the very echo of despair. e was 
kind to Ella, and confessed: to himself how | 
fortunate he was in having chosen her ; but he 
could not understand—knowing how much he 
loved her—the extraordinary effect she had | 
upon his nerves. Her passiveness irritated | 
him. Her soft and musical voice made him | 
wretched ; for he was incessantly watching | 
for a change of intonation or an emphasis | 
which never came. Her manners were cer- | 
tainly the perfection of manners—he desired | 
none other in his wife—but, if she would some- 
times move a little quicker, or look interested 
and pleased when he tried to amuse her, 
she would make him infinitely oe And 
oh! if she would only do something more 
than work those eternal slippers, how 
glad he would be. “There they are,” he ex- 
claimed aloud, as the two cousins passed 
before his window. “By Jove, what a foot 
that Violet has ; and her hair, what a lustrous 
black ; and what eyes. Pshaw! what is it to 
me what hair or eyes she has?” And he 
closed his window and turned away. But, in 
a minute after, he was watching the two girls 
again, seeing only Violet. “The strange 
strength of hate,” he said, as he stepped out 
on the lawn, to follow them. 

Launcelot’s life was very different now to 
what it had been. He wondered at himself. 
He had become passionately fond of riding, 
and was looking forward to the hunting 
season with delight. He rode every day 
with his two cotsins ; and he and Violet had 
races together, which made then sometimes 
leave Ella and her grey for half an hour in 
the lanes. He used to shoot too—practising 


‘secretly—until one day he astonished Violet 


by hitting the bull’s eye as often as herself. 
He talked a great deal, and had not opened 
Shelley for a fortnight. He was more nataral 
and less vain; and sometimes even con- 
descended to laugh so as to be heard, 
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and to appreciate a jest. But this was very 
rare, ae always had the appearance ofa 
condescension, as when men talk to children, 
He still hated Violet; and they quarrelled 
every day regularly, but- were seldom apart. 
They hated each other so much that they 
could not be happy without bickering, 
Although to do Violet justice, it was all on 
Launcelot’s side. Left to herself, she would 
never have said a cross word tohim, But 
what could she do when: he was so imperti- 
nent? Thus they rode, and shot, and played 
at chess, and quarrelled, and sulked, and 
became reconciled, and quarrelled again; 
and Ella, still and calm, looked on with her 
soft blue eyes, and often “wondered they 
were such children together.” 

One day, the three found themselves to- 
gether on a bench under a fine old purple 
beech, which bent down its great branches like 
bowers about them. Ella gathered a few of 
the most beautiful leaves, and placed them 
in her hair. They did not look very well; 
her hair was too light; and Launcelot said 
80. 
“Perhaps they will look better: on you, 
Miss Tudor,” he added, picking a broad and 
ruddy leaf, and laying it Bacchante fashion on 
her curly, thick black bands. His hand 
touched her cheek. He started, and dropped 
it suddenly, as if that round fresh face had 
been burning iron. Violet blushed deeply, 
and felt distressed, and ashamed, and angry. 


Trembling, and with a strange difficulty of 
breathing, she got wp and ran away ; saying, 
that she was going for her parasol—althoug 

she had it in her hand—and would be back. 
immediately. But she stayed away a long 
time, wondering at cousin Launcelot’s imper- 


tinence. When she came back no one was to 
be seen. Ella and Launcelot had gone into the 
shrubbery to look after a hare that had run 
across the path ; and Violet sat down on the 
bench waiting for them, and’ very pleased 
they had gone. She heard a footstep. It 
was Launcelot without his cousin. “Ella 
had gone into the house,” he said, “not quite 
understanding that Miss Tudor was coming 
back to the seat.” 

Violet instantly rose ; a kind of terror was 
in her face, and she trembled more than ever, 
“1 must go and look for her,” she said, taking 
up her parasol. 

“Tam sorry, Miss Tudor, that my presence 
is so excessively disagreeable to you!” Laun- 
celot said, moving aside to let her pass. 

Violet looked fullinto his face, in utter aston- 
ishment. “Disagreeable! Your presence 
disagreeable to me?! Why, cousin Launce, 
it is you who hate me /” 

“You know the contrary,” said Launcelot 
hurriedly. “You detest and despise me: 
and take no pains to hide your feelings—not 
ordinary cousinly pains! I know that I am 
full of faults,” speaking as if a dam had been 
removed, and the waters were rushing over 
in a torrent—* but still Iam not so bad as 
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you think me! I have done all I could to 
please you since you have been here. I have 
altered my former habits. I have adopted 
your advice, and followed your example. If 
I knew how to make you esteem me, I would 
try even more than I have already tried to 
sueeeed. I can endure anything rather than 
the humiliating contempt you feel for me!” 
Launcelot became ma a afflicted with a 
choking sensation; there was a sense of 
fullness in his head, and his limbs shook, 
Suddenly tears came into his eyes. Yes, 
man as he was, he wept. Violet flung her 
arms round his neck; and took his head 
between her little hands. She bent. her face 
till her breath came warm on his forehead, 
and spoke a few innocent words which might 
have been said to a brother. But they con- 
jured up a strange world in both. Violet 
tried to disengage herself; for it was Laun- 
celot now who held her. She hid her face; 
but he forced her to look up. 

For a long time, she besought only to be 
released ; when suddenly, as if conquered by 
something stronger than herself, she flung 
herself from him, and darted into the house, in 
a state of excitement and tumult. 

An agony of reflection suceeeded to this 
agony of feeling; and Launcelot and Violet 
both felt as if they had committed or were 
about to commit some fearful sin. Could 
Violet betray her friend? Could she who 
had always upheld truth and honour, accept 
Ella’s confidence only to deprive her of her 
lover? It was worse than guilt! Poor 
Violet wept the bitterest tears her bright 
eyes had ever shed ; for she laboured saan 
a sense of sin that was insupportable. She 
dared not look at Ella, but Peoned a head- 
ache, and went into her own room to weep. 
Launcelot was shocked too; but Launcelot 
was. aman; and the sense of a half-developed 
triumph somewhat deadened his sense of re- 
morse. A certain dim unravelling of the 
mystery of the past was also pleasant. With- 
out being dishonourable, he was less overcome. 

On that dreadful day Launcelot and Violet 
spoke no more to each other. They did 
not even look at each other. Ella thought 
that some new quarrel had burst forth in 
her absence, and tried to make it up between 
them, in her amiable way. But ineffectually. 
Violet rushed away when Launcelot came 
near her, and she besought of Ella to leave 
her alone so pathetically, that the poor girl, 
bewildered, only sighed at the dread of being 
unable to. connect. together the two greatest 
loves. of her life. 

The day after, Violet chanced to receive a 
letter from her mother, in which that poor 
woman, having had an attack of spasms in 
her chest, and being otherwise quite out of 
sorts, expressed her firm belief that she should 
never see. her sweet child again. The dear old 
lady consequently bade her adieu resignedly. 
On ordinary days Violet would have known 
what all this pathos meant; to-day she was 
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glad to turn it to account, and to appear to 
believe it. She spoke to her aunt and to Ella, 
and told them that she must absolutely leave 
by the afternoon train—poor mamma was 
ill, and she could not let her be nursed by 
servants. There was nothing to oppose to 
this argument. Mrs. Chumley ordered the 
brougham to take her to the station pre- 
cisely at two o'clock. Launcelot was not in 
the room when these arrangements were 


made; nor did he know anything that was) 


taking place until he came down to luncheon, 


pale and haggard, to find Violet in her tra-| 


velling dress, standing by her boxes. 

“ What is all this, Violet ?” he cried, taken 
off his guard, and seizing her hands as he 
spoke. 

“T am going away,” said Violet as quietly 
as she could; but without looking at him. 


He started as if an electric shock had) 


passed through him. “Violet, going!” he 
cried in a suffocated voice. He was pale; 
and his hands, clasped on the back of the 
chair, were white with the strain. “Going? 
Why ?” 

“ Mamma is ill,” said Violet. 
she could say. 

“T am sorry we are to lose you,” he then 
said very slowly—each word as if ground 
from him, as words are ground out, when 
they are the masks of intense passion. 

His mother looked at him with surprise. 
Ella turned to Violet. Every one felt there 
was a mystery they did not know of. Ella 
went to her cousin. 

“ Dear Violet, what does all this mean?” 
she asked, her arm round the little one’s 
neck, caressingly. 

“Nothing,” answered Violet with great 
difficulty. “There is nothing.” 

Big drops stood on Launcelot’s forehead. 
“Ought you not to write first to your mother 
—to give her notice before you go?” he said. 

“No,” she answered, her flushed face 
quivering from brow to lip; “I must go at 
once.” 

At that moment a servant entered hurriedly 
to say the latest moment had arrived to 
enable them to catch the train. Adieux 
were given in all haste. Violet’s tears, 
beginning to gather—but only to gather as 
yet, not to flow—kept bravely back for love 
and for pride. “Good bye,” to Ella, warmly, 
tenderly, with her heart filled with self- 
reproach, “Good bye,” to aunt: aunt her- 
self very sad; and then “Good bye,” to 
Launcelot. “Good bye, Mr. Chumley,” she 
said, holding out her hand, but not looking 
into his face. He could not speak. He tried 
to bid her adieu; but his lips were dry, 
and his voice would not come. All he did 
was to express in his features such exquisite 
suffering that Violet for a moment was over- 
come herself, and could scarcely draw away 
her hand. The hour struck; and duty with 
brave Violet before all. Launcelot stood 
where she left him. She ran down the 
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lawn; she was almost out of sight, when 
“ Violet! Violet!” rang from the house like 
the cry of death, 

Violet—a moment irresolute—returned ; 
then almost unconsciously she found herself 
kneeling beside Launcelot, who lay senseless 
in a chair; and saying, “ Launcelot, I will not 
leave you!” 

The burden of pain was shifted now. 
From Launcelot and her to Ella. But Ella 
—sentimental and conventional as she might 
be—was a girl who, like many, can perform 
great sacrifices with an unrufiled brow ; who 
}can ice over their hearts, and feel without 
expression ; who can consume their sorrows 
inwardly, the world the while believing them 
| happy. 


Many years after—by the time her graceful 
girlhood had waned into a faded womanhood 
jand when Launcelot had become an active 
country gentleman and Violet a staid wife— 
| Ella lost her sorrows, and came to her peace 
|in the love of a disabled Indian officer, whom 
she had known many years ago—and whose 
sunset days she made days of warmth and 


| joy ; persuading herself and him too, that the 
Cornet Dampier she had flirted with when a 
| girl, she had always loved. 








THE DESERET NEWS. 


A FEW years ago a power-loom weaver of 
Preston embraced the tenets of Jo Smith,* and 
betook himself, with his wife, his mother, and 
his goods, to the Great Salt Lake City, the 
present seat of the Mormon heresy in Ame- 
rica. Until lately no tidings of him were 
received ; but presently came letters and some 
copies of the Deseret News, to which the ex- 
weaver has become the reporter. The op- 
portunity of a missionary coming home to the 
mother country to preach the doctrines of the 
Book of Mormon has been taken advantage 
of, not only for the transmission of these 
letters, but to enable the reporter of the 
Deseret News to circulate, in this country, a 
collection of discourses which he has reported. 

The Deseret News is not a very imposing 
journal to look at. It is printed upon a small 
single sheet ; the paper is thin but good; 
the printing is very fair; and the matter, 
however odd, is creditable. The motto of 
the Deseret News is Zruth and Liberty; the 
date of the number before us is “Great Salt 
Lake City, U. T., Saturday, April 16, 1853.” 
The Journal does not contain a great variety 
of matter ; but it is all readable and mostly to 
the point ; one column only being set apart 
for levity and fiction. It contains a story 
headed The Twins or Selling a Widow; which 
tells how one Doctor Williamson, formerly of 
Staten Island, cured the widow Mehitable of 
scandal-mongering, by telling her that twins 
had been born at the house of the Widow Sally, 


* For a notice of whom see vol iii., page 386, of this 
journal. 
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which twins, after great gossiping, proved to be 
only puppies. This column is filled up with 
quaint and puritanical anecdotes. “A wo- 
man was walking, and a man looked at her 
and followed her. The woman said, ‘Why 
do you follow me?’ He answered, ‘Be- 
cause I have fallen in love with you” The 
woman said, ‘ Why are you in love with me? 
My sister is much handsomer than me; she 
is coming after me, go and make love to her.’ 
The man turned back and saw a woman with 
an ugly face. Being greatly displeased, he 
went again to the other woman and said, 
‘Why did you tella story?’ The woman 
answered, ‘ Neither did you speak truth ; for 
if you are in love with me, why did you go 
after another woman?’ The man was 
confounded.” We should rather think he 
was. 

Next comes some original poetry from the 
pen of Miss E. K. Snow, who seems to be the 
L. E. L. of the Great Salt Lake City. The 
verses are not good, but they are very pious. 
Let us pass on to an instalment of “The 
History of Joseph Smith,” which fills the 
next four columns and a half. It is in the 
form of a diary. The period referred to is 
| July, 1838, when the Mormons, yet in their 
infancy, wandered about over the continent 
of America in search of a resting-place. 


“Tuesday, 10th.—This morning the Councillors 
| of the camp drew up six resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted in substanee, as follows : First, 
the Engineer shall receive advice from the Councillors 
concerning his duties —Second. At four o’clock a.m. 
the born shall blow for rising; and at twenty 
| Minutes past fourfor prayers, at which time each over- 
seer shall see that the inmates of his tent are ready 
| for worship.—Third. The head of each division shall 
keep a roll of all his able-bodied men to stand guard 
in turn, as called for by the Engineer; one half in 
tie former, the other half in the latter part, of the 
night.—Fourth. Each company of the camp is en- 
titled to an equal proportion of the milk, whether 
they own the cows or not.—Fifth. Thomas Butter- 
field shall be appointed herdsman to drive the cows and 
stock, and see that they are tuken care of and call for 
assistance when needed.—Sixth. That, in no case at 
present, shall the camp move more than fifteen 
miles per day, unless circumstances absolutely 
require it. 

“Wednesday, 1lth—The camp moved eleven 
miles, and tarried over night at Chippeway; and, 
although they were thoroughly drenched with a 
heavy shower, and retired to their lodgings wet, one 
man, who had been troubled with the rheumatism, 
said next morning (Thursday, 12th) he had not felt 
so well and spry for a longtime. . . . Friday, 
18th, passed on to Mohican, seventeen miles, ex- 
citing great curiosity among the inhabitants ; attended 
with some hard speeches about Jo Smith ; while one 
honest-looking Dutchman said he wished he was 
ready to go along with them. . . . N.B. Baldwin 
preferred a charge against Abraham Bond for mur- 
muring and other un-Christian-like conduct. After 
hearing both parties the Council referred them to 
the company of their own tent for settlement.” 


These wandering Mormons had to undergo 





much persecution; but they met it with 
firmness and constancy, fed, it must be ad- 
mitted, with superstition, and supported by 
astounding miracles. Thus on Tuesday the 
17th, we tind that 


“The Court was in session at Mansfield, and the 


|case of the imprisoned brethren was called up at 


eight this morning ; but no bill was found, and they 
were discharged at four minutes past one P.M., and 
joined the camp at seven, having travelled twenty-two 
miles, While in prison they prayed and sung, and 
rejoiced that they were counted worthy to suffer; 
and in the night a light equal to noonday burst into 
the prison. Elder Dunham took out his watch and 
saw that it was three minutes past one, and he re- 
ceived a testimony that they would be liberated the 
same hour that afternoon, which proved true. Thurs- 
day, 19th, Encamped on a prairie in a line for the 
first time. In their travels this day they fell in with 
a Lamanite of the Wyandot tribe. Elder Parker 
gave him the stick of Joseph, which pleased him 
much, When he saw the camp moving he ex- 
claimed, ‘Dis surprise me ‘mazingly.’ Sunday, 
22nd. Received a salute of rotten eggs from a house 
as we passed ; administered the sacrament for the 
first time on their journey. Monday, 23rd, a wheel 
of a waggon, heavily loaded, ran over the leg of 
Elder Peck’s son, which nearly severed the flesh to 
the bone; Elder Peck Jaid his hands on his son in 
the name of the Lord, and he was able to walk; and 
the next morning there was not so much as a co- 
loured spot to be seen on the leg! Tuesday, 24th, 
while the sisters were washing the brethren chopped 
seven acres of underwood, and reaped and bound 
three acres of wheat, for which they received nineteen 
dollars,” 


Further on we have some details of the 
sort of opposition they met with in America, 


“Some two weeks previous to this Judge Morin, 
who lived at Mill Post, informed John D. Lee and 
Levi Stewart that it was determined by the mob to 
prevent the Mormons from voting at the election on 
the sixth day of August, and thereby elect Colonel 
William P. Peniston, who led the mob in Clay 
County. He also advised them to go prepared for 
an attack, to stand their ground, and have their 
rights. The brethren, hoping better things, gave 
little heed to Judge Morin’s friendly counsel, and 
repaired to the polls at Gallatin, the shire town of 
Davies County, without weapons. About eleven 
o'clock a.m., William P, Peniston ascended the head 
of a barrel and harangued the electors for the purpose 
of exciting them against the Mormons, saying that 
the Mormon leaders were a set of horse thieves, liars, 
counterfeiters, &c.,and you know that they profess to 
heal the sick, cast out devils, &c.; and you know 
that is a lie: that the members of the church were 
dupes, and not too good to take’a false oath on any 
common occasion; that they would steal, and did 
not conceive property safe where they were; that he 
was opposed to their settling there, and if they 
suffered the Mormons to vote, the people would soon 
lose their suffrage; and, said he (addressing the 
saints), ‘I headed a mob to drive you out of Clay 
County, and would not prevent your being mobbed 
now.’ When Richard (called Dick) Welding, the 
mob bully, just drunk enough for the occasion, 
began a discussion with brother Samuel Brown by 
saying ‘The Mormons were not allowed to vote in 
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Clay County, no more than the niggers,’ and at- 
tempted to strike Brown, who gradually retreated, 
parrying the blow with his umbrella, while Welding: 
continued to press upon him, calling him a liar, 
&e.; and, while attempting to repeat. the blow on 
Brown, Perry Durphy attempted to suppress the 
difficulty by holding Dick’s arm, when. five or six of 
the mobbers seized Durphy and commenced beating 
him with clubs, boards, &c., and erying ‘ Kill him ! 
kill him!’ when a general scuffle commenced with 
fists and. clubs (the mobbers being about ten ne 
of the saints). Abraham Nelson was knocked down 
and had his clothes torn. off, and while trying to get 
up was attacked again; when his brother Hyram 
Nelson ran in among them, and knocked the mobbers 
down with the butt of his whip. Riley Stewart 
struck Dick Welding on the head, which brought 
him to the ground. The mob cried out, “ Dick 
Welding’s dead! who killed Dick?” And they fell 
upon Riley, knocked him down, kicked him, and 
hallooed, ‘ Kill him! kill him! shoot him!’ and 
would have killed him had not John L. Butler sprung 
in amongst them and knocked them down; during 
about five minutes it was one continued knock down, 
when the mob dispersed to get fire-arms. Very few 
of the brethren voted. Riley, escaping across the 
river, had his wounds dressed and returned home.” 


Again, soon after, we find that 


* About one hundred and fifty Missourians warred 
against from six to twelve of our brethren, who 
fought like lions; several Missourians had their 
skulls cracked—blessed be the memory of those few 
brethren who contended so strenuously for their 
constitutional rights and religious. freedom, against 
such an overwhelming force of desperadoes.” 


The next article in the Deseret News is an 
official paper signed by the three presidents, 
Brigham Young, Heber C. Kimball, and 
Willard Richards, and which professes to be 
a report upon the progress and prospects 
of the Great Salt Lake City. It is styled: 
“The Ninth General Epistle of the Presi- 
dency of the Church of Latter-Day Saints, 
from Great Salt Lake Valley to the Saints 
seattered abroad throughout the Earth.” 
It commences. by congratulating the saints 
that the Lord hath prepared a letanaion 
for his people, amidst the valleys of the 
everlasting hills. After some reference to 
their external position, the saimts are in- 
formed that Elder Cannon is translating 
the Book of Mormon into the Owyhean 
language; that the population is fast wpon 
the increase ; and that the saints are pros- 
pering exceedingly. Domestic manufactures 
are improving ; but not so fast as is desirable. 
The tanneries are gradually flourishing, 
and “considerable leather” has been pro- 
duced. A manufactory for combs has com- 
menced; the mountain mahogany bidding 
fair to supersede ivory in that description of 
manufacture. The iron foundries are reported 
to be in so prosperous a state that one pair of 
handirons had aetually been exhibited to the 
conference. The Presidents go on to state 
further that much valuable machinery has been 
added to the Temple shops ; and that the Social 
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Hall was so far completed as to be ovecupied 
by meetings and dramatic entertainments, 
and was “ dedicated” on the first of January, 
With respect to agriculture, the report states 
that “many young fruit trees: have been trans- 
planted this spring, and millions more would 
be if they could be had,” which nobody will be 
disposed to doubt. The saints are solemnly 
enjoined to bring with them all choice seeds, 
from all parts of the earth. 

The epistle goes on to record the cere- 
monial of laying the four corner-stones of the 
new Temple in terms of no small pride and 
gratulation. The immense assemblage of the 
saints (so vast that the ingress and egress of 
twenty-five hundred was scarcely noted) ; the 
Martial Music, Bands of Choirs, the banner ot 
“Zion’s Workmen” towering aloft, and the 
laying of each separate stone to an accompa- 
niment of prayer, singing, and oration is duly 
and eloquently described by the Presidents, 
“The ecorner-stones,” say they, “now rest 
in their several positions, about sixteen feet 
below the surface of the eastern bank ; be- 
neath the reach of mountain floods, when the 
edifice shall be completed, and so deep beneath 
the surface that it will cost robbers and mobs 
too much labour to raze it to its foundation, 
leaving not one stone upon another, as they 
did the Temple of Jerusalem.” 

The epistle concludes with an adjuration to 
the brethren to “come home!”—but not 
empty-handed :— 


“Bring your silver, your gold, and everything 
that will beautify and ennoble Zion, and establish 
the House of the Lord; not. forgetting the seeds of 
all choice trees, and fruits and grains, and useful pro- 
ductions of the earth, and labour-saving machinery, 
keeping yourselves unspotted from the world by the 
way-side.” 


February the 14th was an important day 
in the Mormon calendar—manifestly the 
dawn of their Church militant. 


“Im the presence of an immense concourse of 
people, assisted by the apostles and others, we broke 
the ground for the foundation of the temple; and 
the day following, preparations were commenced for 
the erection of—an arsenal. 


Next succeed the advertisements ; and, from 
these may be gathered some strange phases 
of this community. Several general dealers 
advertise for sale superior wall and curtain 
paper, hats and caps, shoes, counterpanes, 
bonnets, whitewash, and scrubbing-brushes, 
locks and latches, paints and fancy 
for the ladies. Lower down, a Mr. W. H. 
Carpenter wishes “to inform the inhabitants 
of Utah Territory ” that he intends “to en- 

age in the manufacture of brooms.” Mr. 
Phases McKenzie announces. himself as the 


proprietor of a hair-dressing, wig-making, 
and shaving saloon, at which for cash only 
“except those who are engaged on the public 
works,” he is prepared to shave the saints for 


fivepence each. A shilling and a halfpenny 
are his terms for hair-cutting ; and the like 
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additional sum for “ curling” and: for “ sham- 
pooing.” A: shampooed Mormon must be a 
spectacle quite worth the money to see. 
Mr. Thomas MeKenzie is; we elsewhere 
notice, also engaged in business as a butcher. 
Perhaps he kills the muttow as a butcher 
that. supplies the bear’s grease which he 
uses as a barber. Ingenious commercial 
versatility ! 

Charles White, under a heading of “ Posi- 
tively next to the last Call,” makes the fol- 
lowing pithy announcement :— 


“ All those indebted to me by note or account will 
please to call and settle forthwith; and if there are 
any that I owe, now is the time to get your pay.” 


The most peculiar of all these advertise- 
ments is one signed by President Brigham 
Young ; which gives too clear an insight into 
the system wpon which public buildings are 
erected in the Great Salt Lake City, to need 
any comment or explanation. 


“ NOTICE is hereby given to the Seventies, and 
all others interested, that the accounts of indebted- 
ness.on subscriptions for the erection of the Seventies’ 
Hall are now in my hands, together with the names 
of subscribers, I do not deem it necessary to 
publish the list of names and indebtedness at this 
time—every person must necessarily know whether 
he owes anything or not—but I do request each 
and every one who knows that he is indebted to 
inform me immediately how, and in what manner, 
he intends’ to discharge the same. If in labour, 
what kind, mechanical or common, and what 
branch ; whether team-work can be had, distinguish- 
ing whether it will be hauling timber, lumber, stone, 
lime, or sand. It is my intention to have the 
adobies made upon the ground; consequently will 
require the hauling of the clay from the low land to 
mix with the dirt and gravel on the ground. Now, 
before the spring work commences, is the time to do 
this, as well as the stone hauling, as soon as they 
can be quarried. I wish the brethren who will do 
this kind of work to notify me without delay, that I 
may be enabled to direct them, as I wish to place 
the material upon the ground in such a manner as 
to obviate unnecessary hauling. All those who 
intend to pay in eash, produce, nails, glass, oil, 
paint, door-trimmings, stock or himber, and have it 
now on hand, are hereby informed that I am now 
prepared to receive and credit the same on subscrip- 
tion of stock to the Hall. As you have made me 
your building Committee, I desire the particular 
attention of the brethren to this call, for information 
as respects their designs, as I shall also expect their 
prompt attention at the proper time, as the season 
for building advarices, to fulfil and perform the same 
accordingly that the work may progress. All property, 
as heretofore, will be delivered to brother Jos. Young. 
Address through the Post Office must be post paid, 


It reads like a dream that in these times 
living men, who speak our own tongue, should 
build a temple in the same manner as the 
tribes of Israel built their temples when they 
returned from their captivity. It is a return 
to primitive life. Even commerce is conducted 
on old world principles. The advertisements 
show that barter is rather courted than ob- 
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A surgeon announces that “all 
dues can be settled through the Tithing Office, 
or in wood, wheat, flour, potatoes, lumber, &e.” 
But there are novelties also. Conspicuous 
among the advertisements we notice one in- 
serted by “ our own reporter,” in which that 
useful individual states that. he is “on hand, 
when called for, to make verbatim reports 
of the blessings of children, confirmations, 
sermons, lectures, &c.” 

Among the letters sent by the ex-weaver 
to his friends, is one that treats of the ques- 
tion of polygamy, from the Mormon point of 
view. “I have not,” writes the ex-weaver, 
“married any more wives yet; my wife” 
[noble disinterestedness !],“has manifested a 
disposition for me to marry a few more 
wives, that I may have a numerous offspring.” 

Then comes a fine burst of enthusiasm! 
“O Christendom ! famed and extolled to the 
heavens for thy religion, piety, and chari- 
table institutions ; thy face is fair to look 
upon, thy form is comely, and thy voice is 
musical and soothing as the summer breezes ; 
but thy heart is a pit of corruption, thy 
throat a sepulchre of rottenness, beneath thy 
tongue is concealed the poison of asps, and 
death and destruction follow the touch of thy 
unhallowed breath! There is neither vice 
nor disease among the saints; the women 
are all virtuous and good ; their chastity is 
protected by the strong arm of the law ; our 
children are legitimate ; and a mighty nation 
is springing up in the midst of these moun- 
tains that will ultimately sway the sceptre 
of power over all the earth, and purge it of 
its filthiness, that Messiah may come and 
reign with all his saints.” 

Amongst all the rhodomontade and wild 
ignorant superstition of the Mormons, it is 
impossible not to feel interested in them as 
the embryo of a nation founded upon industry, 
and upon a theorem of communism which has 
occupied the attention of philosophers from 
Plato downwards. 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS. 


Every one is able to detect in himself or in 
others what is termed a bad ear for music ; 
that is, an ear incapable of distinguishing one 
melody from another, or unable to note errors 
im the performance of a familiar tune. Few, 
however, are so cognisant of visual defects, 
A dog leading a beggar; a pair of green or 
a spectacles on the nose of a passenger 
in the street ; an eye-glass dangling from the 
neck of a fine gentleman—are known aa signs 
of some optical infirmity, But it is possible 
that the nearest friend may never yet have 
known the true colour of a rose, a geranium, 
or of a railway danger-lamp; and that his 
deficiency of eye-sight be unknown even to 
himself. 

Colour-blindness has been a subject of in- 
vestigation since sixteen hundred and eighty- 
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four ; although it did not at that time excite | 
much attention. More than a century after- 
wards Dalton discovered his incapacity to 
distinguish colours ; and then, from the con- | 
sideration which it received at his hands, the | 
matter was noised abroad. The Academy of 
Geneva attached most incorrectly the term 
Daltonian to all who laboured under a similar 
defect. It would have been equally rational to | 
have called every one after Cromwell who re- | 
joiced in scars, or to have made Whitefield a 
synonyme for squinting. Contemporary with 
Dalton, Dugald Stewart and Sismondi were 
both subject to this peculiarity of vision. 
The topic was lost sight of, however, by the 
scientific world until eighteen hundred and! 
twenty-six, when an elaborate paper appeared | 
by Professor Wartmann of Lausanne, which 
was translated and published in Taylor’s 
Scientific Memoirs. Dr. George Wilson, of 
Edinburgh, the biographer of Cavendish, 
himself a chemist, has recently revived the 
discussion. He had his attention first di- 
rected to it by the blunders made by some of | 
his chemical pupils in reference to the colours 
of compounds. Although to a normal eye 
very marked changes were seen to occur when 
acids or alkalis acted upon vegetable colour- 
ing matter, yet to some students no differ- 
ence was perceptible. One intelligent pupil | 


constantly erred in deciding on the colours 
of precipitates ; and Dr. Wilson was led to 
investigate his case, which soon proved to be 
one of colour-blindness. Further researches 


were made and the disease was found to show | 
itself in three ways. 

1. Inability to discern any colour, so that 
black and white or light and shade are the 
only variations of tint perceived. 

2. Inability to discriminate between the 
nicer shades of composite colours; such as 
browns, greys, and neutral tints. 

3. Inability to distinguish between the 
primary colours, red, blue and yellow, or 
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between these and the secondary and tertiary 
colours, such as green, purple, orange and 
brown. 

Total colour-blindness is very rare; but 
several well-marked instances were dis- 
covered. One was that of a house-painter 
now in Australia. He could not distinguish 
any colours but black and white. The ex- 
planation of his prosecuting a calling for 
which he was so unfitted is, he was an excel- 
lent draughtsman, with a good eye for form 
and great skill in designing. He trusted to 
his wife to keep him right in selecting and 
mixing colours; but, on one occasion when 
she was out of the way and workmen were 
scarce, he helped to paint a public building. 
He mixed the colours himself, and believed 
that he had produced a stone-tint, with which 
he proceeded to cover the walls; but, after 
he had gone over some square yards, he was | 
informed that he was painting the building a 
conspicuous blue. 

Dr. Wilson goes so far as to assert his| 
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belief that the second kind of colour-blindness 
is apparently the rule, not the exception, 
amongst male persons in this country. This, 
he says, arises from the sense of colour being 
too little cultivated. Many men hesitate to 
pronounce between scarlet and crimson, and 
often declare all their shades to be red. If 
difficulty i. naming be accepted as imply- 
ing difficulty in distinguishing colours, it is 
inferred that the true perception of them is 
a rare gift. The examiner of the chemicai 
class of the Edinburgh Veterinary College, 
numbering about sixty persons, observed 
that the great majority declined to give 
names to any colours except red, blue, yel- 
iow, green and brown. Purple and orange 
they would not name, although they described 
the relation of these to red, blue and yellow 
with accuracy. The difference between pink 
and pale blue is a puzzle even to persons 
who do not otherwise confound colours, 
Thus instances are adduced of three dyers 
who constantly commit mistakes with these 
tints ; of a draper who can match all colours 
except drabs; of a professor of chemistry, 
who is never sure of the difference between 
blue and green; and of others who are 
equally at a loss to distinguish pink from 
pale yellow. These, however, are all differ- 
ences of degree, 

The most important variety of the affection 
belongs to the third class, It comprehends 
those who mistake red, blue, yellow, purple, 
orange, green and brown for other colours, or 
who confound all these colours together. In 
extreme cases, although:some colours are at 
times correctly named, there is no certainty 
as to any one of them—in milder instances 
the majority of these colours are seen; but 
two (red and green) and frequently four (the 
two last and olive and brown) are not often 
distinguished from each other. It is singular 
that yellow, which is thought to be one of the 
most critical of the primary colours, is, in re- 
ality, that with which the colour-blind have 
least difficulty. Blue is also well seen, but the 
combination of blue and yellow—green—is 
one of the most perplexing in the whole 
prism ; being often mistaken for blue, yellow, 
or even red. Red is still more distracting ; 
some do not see it at all, others mistake it for 
green; and in one case it was confounded 
with black. Sufferers under this third class 
of visual deficiency are extremely numerous. 
Thus, a soldier may have risen through many 
grades of the service without ever knowing 
under what colours he fought ; and a sailor 
may have obeyed signals which his better- 
sighted messmate read off like print, without 
being able to distinguish one flag from an- 
other. The defect is thought to exist amongst 
dyers, painters, weavers, clothiers, and others, 
whose calling involves familiarity with colour. 
It was at one time an object of curiosity to 
discover the fate of diseased giants, and 
a similar interest may be excited for the 
destiny of colour-blind haberdashers and 
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silk-mercers. “They end,” said one of the 
fraternity, who had an excellent eye for 
ceclour, “as mourning warehousemen.” There 
are certain professions and trades, therefore, 
on which no youth should enter until he 
satisfies himself that his vision as to colour is 
faultless ; for it is evident that if he is defi- 
cient in this respect the circumstance will be 
a never-ending source of annoyance to him- 
self, as well as to all who have professional 
dealings with him, It is thought that co- 
lour-blindness exists more frequently among 
women than among men. Most men set little 
value on a nice sense of colour ; but women 
highly value it, and are not ready to confess 
| toa want of it. 

Several instances of colour-blindness have 
come to our knowledge. One gentleman owns 
that he cannot distinguish at any distance ripe 
| cherries on a tree, or strawberries from their 
| leaves. “The flowers of a scarlet geranium I 
cannot see distinctly at a distance by day- 
light ; but by candle-light there is a marked 
contrast between them and the leaves. I have 
| no conception of what is meant by compli- 
mentary colours, or of the agreement of diffe- 
| rent colours when blended together ; as, for 
| instance, what kind of a carpet accords with 
red curtains in a room. The dry dirt of the 
| street I could equally suppose to be green.” 
| This gentleman’s eyes are quite normal and 
healthy in their appearance. Several of his 
relations have exhibited similar defects of 
| perception; but they do not appear in his 
| children. : 

Another gentleman unexpectedly discovered 
his defect in the discernment of colours, in 
consequence of a piece of enamel which he 
had prepared and Pelieved to be pearl-white, 
being pronounced by others to be a bright 
green. He was with difficulty convinced of 
the truth ; but he gradually became satisfied 
of his peculiarity of vision in consequence 
of several inconvenient mistakes into which 
it led him. 

A third case illustrates a point of great 
practical importance. A medical student, 
who began life as a civil engineer, when en- 
gaged as such on a railway, frequently rode on 
one of the engines without, however, taking 
any part in managing it. On these occasions 
he observed that, although his undivided at- 
tention was directed to the signal lamps, the 
light of which was visible to him a long way 
off, he could not, until he was close to them, 
distinguish whether they were red or green ; 
yet he could tell a blue from a red light 
at any practicable distance. Distance there- 
fore is an element of deception. It has 
indeed been proved that the majority of 
colour-blind persons are able to distinguish 
red from bright green when these are bright, 
near the eye, al well illuminated ; but the 
power of distinguishing diminishes with great 
rapidity in proportion to the distance they 
are removed from the eye. Colour-blindness 


in those who are thus quickly deceived by: 
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distance in reference to red and bright green, 
may be detected by their inability to dis- 
tinguish, close at hand, russet and ruddy 
browns from olives and dark greens. This is 
well worthy of serious attention. The coloured 
day-signals on railways—especially the flags, 
which alone are available in some of the most 
pressing emergencies—soon tarnish and 
darken, and consequently diminish the dis- 
tances at which the two danger signals 
can be distinguished. Railway directors 
have, therefore, an emphatic interest in 
this subject. They should invariably ascer- 
tain that the men in their employment 
really and truly know one danger-signal from 
another; or danger-signals from ordinary 
signals. But, in truth, railway signalling 
should be reformed altogether ; for what can 
be more preposterous than to expect an 
engineer, after looking into his red, blazing 
furnace until his eyesight is almost obli- 
terated, to be able at the next moment, 
and when travelling at a speed of fifty miles 
an hour, to see a Lilliputian red light, or a 


dim and dirty brick-coloured flag ; or, seeing 


it, that he should lose the impression of the 
fire-colour on his retina time enough to dis- 
tinguish the colour of a lamp-signal ? 


TURKS IN BULGARIA. 


Tue province of Bulgaria, which may 
shortly become the seat of war, is a long slip 
of country something in the shape of a half- 
moon, extending to the south of the Danube 
from the borders of Servia to the Black Sea. 
It is divided from the plains of Roumelia or 
Thrace by 4 narrow range of mountains, the 
name of which is beginning to become familiar 
in our mouths. The Balkans extend from 
near the neighbourhood of the city of Sophia 
to Cape Emineh, a distance of about two 
hundred and forty miles. In many places 
the range is not more than twelve miles 
across. Their southern slopes descend 
almost sheer to the plain like a wall; but a 
series of hills, divided by longitudinal valleys, 
extends on the northern or Bulgarian side, 
gradually diminishing in height, to the banks 
of the Danube. 

When a great river emerges from a moun- 
tain range into a plain, its tendency is rarely 
to cross that plain in a direct line ; but to feel 
its way along the bases of the bordering hills. 
In this manner the Danube presses as far as 
it can to the south, leaving the lowlands of 
Wallachia on one’side. It has been said that, 
of old, it continued its course from Rasova 
straight to the Black Sea; but, in reality, it is 
turned aside at that point by elevations which, 
if not very striking to the eye, are quite suf- 
ficient to divert the course of a river, The 
Wallachian bank seldom rises to the height of 
more than fifty or sixty feet above the level 
of the sea ; whilst at Silistria, Routchuk, Sis- 
tova, and Nicopoli there are heights of from 
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one to three hundred feet. A little farther 
inland, for example at Razgrad, there are 
elevations of nine hundred feet ; and, farther 
on, before arriving at Schumla, there is a 
table-land that reaches the elevation of one 
thousand four hundred and fifty feet. It is 
amongst the e hills, along the foot of the 
great Balkan range, that the Turkish army is 
now encamped, having its central position at 
Schumla. 

The Balkan range is divided into two sec- 
tions, the greater and the lesser. The former 
has peaks between five thousand and six 
thousand feet in height, whilst the mean 
height of the latter is about two thousand 
five hundred feet. One of the peculiar features 
of the lesser Balkan is that its approach is 
much more difficult from the south than from 
the north. The route that traverses it, lead- 
ing from Routchuk by Schumla direct to 
Miensplo, is one of the best in European 
Turkey ; that is to say, if the traveller pro- 
ceeds southward; whilst, if he pursue the 
- - mage route, he encounters in many 
places great difficulties. It is said that a 
considerable part of this southward journey 
might be performed in a wheeled vehicle. 
The custom, however, in Turkey is to travel 
on horseback, generally at full speed, under 
the guidance of a Tartar: hence the oriental 
term in constant use to express swift tra- 
velling is “ Riding Tartér.” 

The general shape of the lesser Balkan has 
been compared to half a roof; there being a 
single abrupt rise from the plains of Rou- 
melia to the extreme summit of the ridge ; 
whence, as we have said, there is a gradual 
descent towards the Danube—not, it is true, 
by one slope; but by a series of valleys of 
constantly decreasing depth until the last 
forms the bed of the Danube, beyond which 
stretch the great levels of Wallachia. Along 
several of these valleys flow rivers in the 
direction of the bay of Varna, One of them 
is called the Mad River, on account of its 
sudden rises and falls ; and another the Intelli- 
gent River, on account of its regularity. 

These details, which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances might appear dry, are not without 
their interest at the present moment. We 
shall endeavour to give a still clearer notion 
of this country, by describing the details 
of a journey south-eastward from Routchuk 
(where at present the main body of the Turkish 
army is posted), to Schumla, which is the 
centre of the defensive operations, and which 
stands half way between the Danube and the 
Black Sea. 

Routchuk is a considerable town in Bulgaria, 
of some thirty thousand inhabitants, situated 
on a promontory advancing into the Danube. 
From the roofs of its houses a splendid view 
may be obtained over the vast winding 
river, which is sufficiently deep to carry 
merchantmen of large size. An immense 
number of vessels are constantly anchored 
along the quays. From a distance the town 
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has a magnificent appearance ; but, as usual, 
the streets are narrow, dirty, and dismal, 
The lower parts of the houses, as is the case 
everywhere in Turkey, are without windows, 
The shops are generally tolerably well sup- | 
plied with merchandise. Travellers bound for | 
Constantinople hire horses at this place, and | 
put themselves, as we have said, under the | 
guidance of a Tartar. The distance to | 
Schumla is reckoned generally at twenty-two 
hours. The road is picturesque ; and, for some | 
time after starting, the valley of the Danube | 
remains in sight. Between Siniouscha and | 
Tomlak it is descried, however, for the last | 
time from a lofty table-land. The road then 
enters the valley of the Lom, bordered on | 
both sides by precipices and carpeted with 
verdure. As you proceed, the ground rises 
and the path leads across hills and valleys, 
here and there covered with brushwood. All 
this country is thinly inhabited. Now and | 
then Bulgarian villages may be seen in the | 
distance ; but on the road are only oneor | 
two solitary Khans. The neighbourhood of | 
hidden inhabited places is indicated by wells | 
on the road side, from which paths lead up | 
into the mountains, Women with jars upon | 
their heads are sometimes seen coming down | 
for water. The first halt is usually at Razgrad, | 
a town inhabited by about fifteen thousand | 
Moslems and a few Bulgarian families. Asa 
rule, the Christians, whose occupations are 
almost entirely agricultural, are disseminated | 
in small villages throughout the country. | 
Their number is estimated at between four 
and five millions. The Turks, infinitely less 
numerous, are congregated in the great towns; 
but there are some villages here and there 
entirely Turkish. As they are generally 
placed in commanding positions, they are 
probably inhabited by descendants of old 
mnilitary colonies, established to keep the | 
country in subjection, Beyond Razgrad there 
still continues a succession of valleys and hills. 
The latter increase gradually in height until, 
from the table-land of Buratlaré, the heights 
of Schumla and the long range of the Balkans 
stretching with the uniformity of a wall 
behind, come insight. A little further on the 
view suddenly opens to the left, and the ore 
following the magnificent valley of Paravadis, 
distinguishes in fine weather the deep bay 
of Varna on the Black Sea. Crossing a steep 
range of hills, by a defile commanded by a re- 
doubt—probably at present by many such for- 
tifications—we come at length in sight of 
the great defensive works of Schumla, to 
reach which the road makes a considerable 
curve, 

Schumla contains more than twenty 
thousand inhabitants, with fifty mosques; 
one of which has a peristyle which has been 
compared to that of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
The city has always been rather a vast 
intrenched camp than a fortress. It is situ- 
ated in a deep indentation in the hills ; which 
have a steep slope both behind it from the 
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Balkan range, and in front down to the valley. 
Though these slopes are not of a very regular 
form, they constitute an amphitheatre, with 
a series of steps ; all of which are now covered 
with fortifications and batteries. There is a 
citadel well built of stone on a little table- 
land to the north-east of the town; which it 
commands as well as the road from Razgrad. 
According to all military authorities, Schumla 
is a very strong position for an army ; but, 
like most great military works, it requires 
too large a garrison to render it impregnable. 
To man it completely a whole army is 
necessary. 

Beyond Schumla the road to Constantinople 
—rising towards the summit of the Balkan, 
now upsteep slopes, nowthrough rugged defiles 
—becomes very difficult. Most of the hills are 
covered with trees, which are clotted with 
numerous kinds of creepers. Torrents, dry in 
summer but impetuous in winter, are met with 
at almost every step. The road, if road it can 
be called, is obstructed by loose stones, and 
travellers have been alarmed for their safety 
even on horseback. However, waggons have 
been taken across, and Sultan Mahmoud once 
performed the journey with a considerable 
suite. 

From Schumla to Aidos the distance is 
reckoned at sixteen hours. Many streams 
and torrents have to be traversed. Several 
Turkish villages occur on the way, and one or 
two Bulgarian villages. The extreme summit 
of the Balkan, which—although so well 
marked at a distance, is passed almost with- 
out being noticed—is met with about half way. 
The road crosses the Mad river and the 
Intelligent river ; otherwise the greater and 
lesser Kantschik. We are now properly 
speaking in Roumelia, although the Bulgarian 

opulation still continues mixed with Greeks. 

he direct road to Constantinople from Aidos 
is by Kirkilis6; but native travellers vary 
their route almost at every journey, giving 
as a reason the unsettled state of the country 
and the danger of falling into ambuscades, 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER XLIII, 


Tuat the Merry Monarch might be very 
merry indeed in the merry times when his 
penne were suffering under pestilence and 

re, he drank and gambled and flung away 
among his favourites ‘the money which the 
Parliament had voted for the war. The con- 
sequence of this was, that the stout-hearted 
mee sailors were merrily starving of want 
and dying in the streets; while the Dutch, 
under their admirals De Wirt and Dre Ruyter, 
came into the River Thames, and even up the 
River Medway as far as Upnor, burned the 

uard-ships, silenced the weak batteries, and 

id what they would to the English coast for 
six whole weeks, Most of the English ships 
that could have prevented them had neither 
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powder nor shot on board; in this merry 
reign, public officers made themselves as 
merry as the King did with the publie 
money ; and when it was entrusted to them 
to spend in national defences or preparations, 
they put it into their own pockets with the 
merriest grace in the world. 

Lord Clarendon had, by this time, run as 
long a course as is usually allotted to the 
unscrupulous ministers of bad kings, He 
was impeached by his political opponents, 
but unsuccessfully. The King then com- 
manded him to withdraw from England and 
retire to France, which he did, after defending 
himself in writing. He was no great loss at 
home, and died abroad some seven years 
afterwards. 

There then came into power a ministry 
called the Cabal Ministry, because it was 
composed of Lorp CiirrorD, the Ear or 
ARuineton, the Duxe or Buckinewam (a 
great rascal, formerly Earl of Rochester, and 
the King’s most powerful favourite), Lorp 
Asmizy, and the Duke or LAUDERDALE; 
c. A.B, 4.L. As the French were making 
conquests in Flanders, the first Cabal pro- 
ceeding was to make a treaty with the Dutch 
for uniting with Spain to oppose the French. 
It was no sooner made than the Merry 
Monarch, who always wanted to get money 
without being accountable to a Parliament 
for his expenditure, apologised to the King 
of France for having had anything to do with 
it, and concluded a secret treaty with him, 
making himself his infamous pensioner to 
the amount of two millions of livres down, 
and three millions more a year ; and engag- 
ing to desert that very Spain, to make war 
against those very Dutch, and to declare him- 
self a Catholic when a convenient time should 
arrive. This religious King had lately been 
erying to his Catholic brother on the subject 
of his strong desire to be a Catholic; and 
now he merrily concluded this treasonable 
conspiracy against the country he governed, 
by undertaking to become one as soon as he 
safely could. For all of which, though he 
had had ten merry heads instead of one, he 
richly deserved to lose them by the heads- 
man’s axe. 

Ashis one merry head might have been far | 
from safe if these things had been known, they 
were kept very quiet, and war was declared 
by France an England against the Dutch. 
But, a very uncommon man, afterwards most 
important to English history and to the re- 
ligion and liberty of this land, arose among 
them, and for many long years defeated the 
whole projects of France. This was WILLIAM 
or Nassav, Prince or Oranas, son of the 
last Prince of Orange of the same name, who 
married the daughter of Charles the First of 
England. He was a young man at this 
time, only just of age; but he was brave, 
cool, intrepid and wise. His father had 
been so detested that, upon his death, the 
Dutch had abolished the authority to which 
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this son would have otherwise succeeded 


(Stadtholder, it was called) and placed the 
chief power in the hands of Jonny DE Wirt, 
who educated this young prince. Now, the 
Prince became very popular, and John De 
Witt’s brother CorNELIUs was sentenced to 
banishment on a false accusation of conspi- 


ring to kili him. John went to the prison. 


where he was, to take him away to exile, in 
his couch ; and a great mob who collected 
on the occasion, then and there cruelly mur- 
dered both the brothers. This left the go- 
vernment in the hands of the Prince, who 
was really the choice of the nation ; and from 
this time he exercised it with the greatest 
vigour, against the whole power of France 
under its famous generals ConpE and Tv- 
RENNE, and in support of the Protestant 
religion. It was full seven years before this 
war ended in a treaty of peace made at 
Nimeguen, and its details would occupy a 
very considerable space. It is enough to say 
that William of Orange established a famous 
character with the whole world; and that 
the Merry Monarch, adding to and improv- 
ing on his former baseness, bound himself to 
do everything the King of France liked, and 
nothing the King of France did not like, for 
a pension of one hundred thousand pounds a 
year, which was afterwards doubled. Besides 
this, the King of France, by means of his 
corrupt ambassador—who wrote accounts of 
his proceedings in England, which are not 
always to be believed, I think—bought our 
English members of Parliament as he wanted 
them. So, in point of fact, during a con- 
siderable portion of this merry reign, the 
King of France was the real King of this 
country. 

But there was a better time to come, and 
it was to come (though his royal uncle 
little thought so) through that very Wil- 
liam, Prince of Orange. He came over 
to England, saw Mary the elder daughter 
of the Duke of York, and married her. 
We shall see by and bye what came of that 
marriage, and why it is never to be for- 
gotten. 

This daughter was a Protestant, but her 
mother died a Catholic. She and her sister 
AwnygE, also a Protestant, were the only sur- 
vivors of eight children. Anne afterwards 
married GxrorcE, Prince or DENMARK, 
brother to the King of that country. 

Lest you should do the Merry Monarch 
the injustice of supposing that he was even 
good-humoured (except when he had every- 
thing his own way), or that he was high- 
spirited and honourable, I will mention here 
what was done to a Member of the House of 
Commons, Sir Joun Coventry. He made a 
remark in a debate about taxing the theatres, 
which gave the King offence. He agreed 
with his illegitimate son, who had been born 
abroad, and whom he had made DuxKeE or 
Mowmovutn, to take the following merry 
vengeance. To waylay him at night, fifteen 
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armed men to one, and to slit his nose with 


a penknife. Like master, like man. The 
King’s favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, 
was strongly suspected of setting on an as- 
sassin to murder the Dux oF ORMoND ag 
he was returning home from a dinner; and 
that Duke’s spirited son, Lorp Ossory, was 
so persuaded of his guilt, that he said to him 
at Court, even as he stood beside the King, 
“My Lord, I know very well that you are 
at the bottom of this late attempt upon my 
father. But I give you warning! If he 
ever come to a violent end, his blood shall 
be upon you, and, wherever I meet you I 
will pistol you! I will do so, though I find 
you standing behind the King’s chair, and 
I tell you this in His Majesty’s presence 
that you may be quite sure of my doing 
what I threaten.” Those were merry times 
indeed. 

There was a fellow named Bioop, who was 
seized for making, with two companions, an 
audacious attempt to steal the crown, the 
globe, and sceptre, from the place where the 
jewels were kept, in the Tower. This robber, 
who was a swaggering ruflian, being taken, 
declared that he was the man who ‘had en- 
deavoured to kill the'Duke of Ormond, and 
that he had meant to kill the King too, but 
was overawed by the majesty of his appear- 
ance, when he might otherwise have done 
it, as he was bathing at Battersea. The 
King being but an ill-looking fellow, I don’t 
believe a word of this, Whether he was 
flattered, or whether he knew that Bucking- 
ham had really set Blood on to murder the 
Duke, is uncertain. But it is quite certain 
that he pardoned this thief, gave him an 
estate of five hundred a year in Ireland 
(which had had the honour of giving him 
birth), and presented him at Court to the 
debauched lords and the shameless ladies, 
who made a great deal of him—as I have 
no doubt they would have made of the 
ae himself, if the King had introduced 

im, 

Infamously pensioned as he was, the King 
still wanted money, and consequently was 
obliged to call Parliaments. In these, the 
great object of the Protestants was to thwart 
the Catholic Duke of York, who married a 
second time; his new wife being a young 
lady only fifteen years old, the Catholic sis- 
ter of the Duke or Mopena. In this they 
were seconded by the Protestant Dissenters, 
though to their own disadvantage, since, to 
exclude Catholics from power, they were even 
willing to exclude themselves. ‘he King’s 
object was to pretend to be a Protestant, 
while he was really a Catholic ; to swear to 
the bishops that he was devotedly attached 
to the English Church, while he knew he had 
bargained it away to the King of France ; 
and, by cheating and deceiving them, and all 
who were attached to royalty, to become des- 
potic and be powerful enough to confess 
what a rascal he was. Meantime, the King 
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of France, knowing his merry pensioner well,| Then, five Jesuits were accused by Oates, 
intrigued with the King’s opponents in Par-| Bedloe, and Prance together, and were all 
liament, as well as with the King and his/ found guilty, and executed on the same kind 
friends. of contradictory and absurd evidence. ‘The 
The fears that the country had of the) Queen’s physician and three monks were 
Catholic religion being restored, if the Duke | next put on their trial ; but Oates and Bedloe 
of York should come to the throne, and the | had for the time gone far enough, and these 
low cunning of the King in pretending to| four were acquitted. The public mind, how- 
share their alarms, led to some very terrible |ever, was so full of a Catholic plot, and so 
results, A certain Dr. Tones, a dull clergy-| strong against the Duke of York, that James 
man in the city, fell into the hands of a certain | consented to obey a written order from his 
Trrus OaTEs, a most infamous character who | brother, and to go with his family to Brussels, 
pretended to have acquired among the Jesuits} provided that his rights should never be 
abroad, a knowledge of a great plot for the|sacrificed in his absence to the Duke of 
murder of the King, and the re-establishment | Monmouth. The House of Commons, not 
of the Catholic religion. Titus Oates being | satisfied with this, as the King hoped, passed 
produced by this unlucky Dr. Tonge and{a bill to exclude the Duke from ever suc- 
solemnly examined before the council, con-| ceeding to the throne. In return, the King 
tradicted himself in a thousand ways, told the | dissolved the Parliament. He had deserted his 
most ridiculous and improbable stories, and | old favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, who 
implicated CoLeMAN, the Secretary of the} was now in the opposition. 
Duchess of York. Now, although what he} To give any sufficient idea of the miseries 
charged against Coleman was not true, and|of Scotland in this merry reign would oc- 
although you and I know very well that the|cupy a hundred pages. Because the people 
real dangerous Catholic plot was that one| would not have bishops, and were resolved 
with the King of France of which the Merry | to stand by their solemn League and Covenant, 
Monarch was himself the head, there|such cruelties were inflicted upon them as 
happened to be found among Coleman’s| make the bloodruncold. Ferocious dragoons 
papers, some letters, in which he did praise} galloped through the country to punish the 
the days of Bloody Queen Mary, and abuse| peasants for deserting the churches ; sons 
the Protestant religion. This was great good| were hanged up at their fathers’ doors for re- 
fortune for Titus, as it seemed to confirm him ;| fusing to disclose where their fathers were 
but better still was in store. Sir Epmunp-| concealed ; wives were tortured to death for 
BURY GopFREY, the magistrate who had first | not betraying their husbands; people were 
examined him, being unexpectedly found dead| taken out of their fields and gardens and 
near Primrose Hill, was confidently believed | shot on the public roads without trial ; lightect 
to have been killed by the Catholics. Ithink | matches were tied to the fingers of prisoners, 
there is no doubt that he had been melan- | and a most horrible torment called the Boot 
choly mad, and that he killed himself; but| was invented, and constantly applied, which 
he had a great Protestant funeral, and Titus | ground and mashed the victims’ legs with 
was called the Saver of the Nation, and|iron wedges. Witnesses were tortured as 
received « pension of twelve hundred pounds| well as prisoners, All the prisons were full ; 
a year, all the gibbets were heavy with bodies ; 
As soon as Oates’s wickedness had met with| murder and plunder devastated the whole 
this success, up started another villain, named} country. In spite of all, the Covenanters 
Witu1AM BEDLOog, who, attracted by a reward| were by no means to be dragged into the 
of five hundred pounds offered for the appre-| churches, and persisted in worshipping God 
hension of the murderers of Godfrey, came|as they thought right. A body of ferocious 
forward and charged two Jesuits and some| Highlanders, turned upon them from the 
other persons with having committed it atthe} mountains of their own country, had no 
Queen’s desire. Oates, going into partner-| greater effect than the English dragoons 
ship with this new informer, had the audacity | under GraHAME OF CLAVERHOUSE, the most 
to accuse the poor Queen herself of high| cruel and rapacious of all their enemies, whose 
treason. Then appeared a third informer, as| name will ever be cursed through the length 
bad as either of the’ two, and accused a} and breadth of Scotland. Archbishop Sharp 
Catholic, banker named Sray.ey of having} had ever aided and abetted all these outrages. 
said that the King was the greatest rogue in| But he fell at last; for, when the injuries 
the world (which would not have been far| of the Scottish people were at their height, 
from the truth), and that he would kill him} he was seen, in his coach-and-six coming 
with his own hand. This banker, being at| across a moor, by a body of men, headed 
once tried and executed, Coleman and two|by one Joun Batrour, who were waiting 
others were tried and executed. Then, a| for another of their oppressors. Upon this 
miserable wretch named Prance,a Catholic|they cried out that Heaven had delivered 
silversmith, being accused by Bedloe, was|him into their hands, and killed him with 
tortured into confessing that he had taken | many wounds, If ever a man deserved 
part in Godfrey’s murder, and into accusing such a death, I think Archbishop Sharp 


1 


three other men of having committed it,' did. 
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It made a great noise directly, and the 
Merry Monarch—strongly suspected of having 
goaded the Scottish people on, that he might 
have an excuse for a greater army than the 
Parliament were willing to give him—sent 
down his son, the Duke of Monmouth, as 
commander-in-chief, with instructions to 
attack the Scottish rebels, or Whigs as they 
were called, whenever he came up with them. 
Marching with ten thousand men from 
Edinburgh, he found them, in number four 
or five thousand, drawn up at Bothwell 
Bridge, by the Clyde. They were soon dis- 
persed, and Monmouth showed a more humane 
character towards them than he had shown 
towards that Member of Parliament whose 
nose he had caused to be slit with a pen- 
knife. But the Duke of Lauderdale was 
their bitter foe, and sent Claverhouse to finish 
them. 

As the Duke of York became more and more 
unpopular, the Duke of Monmouth became 
more and more popular. It would have been 
decent in the latter not to have voted in 
favour of the renewed bill for the exclusion of 
James from the throne ; but he did so, much 
to the King’s amusement, who used to sit in 
the House of Lords by the fire, hearing the 
debates, which he said were as good as a play. 
The House of Commons passed the bill by a 
large majority, and it was carried up to the 
House of Lords by Lorp RusskEx1, one of the 
best of the leaders on the Protestant side. 


It was rejected there, chiefly because the 
bishops helped the King to get rid of it; and 
the fear of Catholie plots revived again. 
There had been another got up, by a fellow out 
of Newgate, named DANGERFIELD, which is 
more famous than it deserves to be, under 


the name of the Meat-Tus Prov. This jail- 
bird having been got out of Newgate by a 
Mrs. CELuIER, a Catholic nurse, had turned 
Catholic himself, and pretended that he knew 
of a plot among the Presbyterians against the 
King’s life. This was very pleasant to the 
Duke of York, who hated the Presbyterians, 
who returned the compliment. He gave 
Dangerfield twenty guineas, and sent him to 
the King his brother. But Dangerfield, 
breaking down altogether in his charge, and 
being sent back to Newgate, almost astonished 
the Duke out of his five senses by suddenly 
swearing that the Catholic nurse had put 
that false design into his head, and that what 
he really knew about, was, a Catholic plot 
against the King, the evidence of which 
would be found in some papers, concealed in 
a meal-tub in Mrs. Cellier’s house. There 
they were, of course, as he had put them 
there himself; and so the tub gave the name 
to the plot. But, the nurse was acquitted on 
her trial, and it came to nothing. 

Lord Ashley, of the-Cabal, was now Lord 
Shaftesbury, and was strong against the suc- 
cession of the Duke of York. The House of 
Commons, aggravated to the utmost extent, 
as we may well suppose, by™suspicions of? 


(Conducted by 


the King’s conspiracy with the King of 
France, made a desperate point of the exclu- 
sion still, and were bitter against the Ca- 
tholics generally. So unjustly bitter were 
they, I grieve to say, that they impeached the 
venerable Lord Stafford, a Catholie nobleman 
seventy years old, of a design to kill the King. 
The witnesses were that atrocious Oates and 
two other birds of the same feather. He was 
found guilty on evidence quite as foolish as it 
was false, and was beheaded on Tower Hill. 
The people were opposed to him when he first 
appe upon the scaffold, but, when he had 
addressed them and shown them how inno- 
cent he was, and how wickedly he was sent 
there, their better nature was aroused, and 
they said, “ We believe you, my Lord. God 
bless you, my Lord!” 

The House of Commons refused to let the 


King have any money until he should con- | 


sent to the Exclusion Bill; but, as he could 
get it and did get it from his master the 
King of France, he could afford to hold them 
very cheap. He called a Parliament at 
Oxford, to which he went down with a great 
show of being armed and protected as if he 
were in danger of his life, and to which the 
opposition members also went armed and 
protected, alleging that they were in fear of 


the Papists, who were numerous among the || 


King’s However, they went on with 
the Exclusion Bill, and were so earnest upon 
it that they would have carried it again, if 
the King had not — his crown and 
state robes into a sedan chair, bundled him- 
self into it along with them, hurried down to 
the Chamber where the House of Lords met, 
and dissolved the Parliament. After which 
he scampered home, and the Members of 
Parliament scampered home too, as fast as 
their legs could carry them. 

The Duke of York, then residing in Scot- 
land, had, under the law which excluded 
Catholics from public trust, no right what- 
ever to public employment. Nevertheless, 


he was openly employed as the King’s re- | 


presentative in Scotland, and there gratified 
his sullen and cruel nature to his heart’s 
content by directing the dreadful eruelties 
against the Covenanters. There were two 
ministers named CarciLt and CAMERON, who 
had escaped from the battle of Bothwell 
Bridge, and who returned to Scotland and 
raised the miserable but stiil brave and un- 
subdued Covenanters afresh, under the name 
of Cameronians. As Cameron publicly posted 
a declaration that the King was a forsworn 
tyrant, no mercy was shown to his unhappy 
followers after he was slain in battle. The 


Duke of York, who was particularly fond of 


the Boot and derived great pleasure from 
having it applied, offered their lives to some 
of these people, if they would on the 
seaffuld “God save the King!” t their 
relations, friends, and countrymen, had been 
so barbarously tortured and murdered in this 
merry reign, that they preferred to die, and 
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did die. The Duke then obtained his merry 
brother’s permission to hold a Parliament in 
Scotland, which first, with most shameless 
deceit, confirmed the laws for securing the 
Protestant religion against Popery, and then 
declared that nothing must or should prevent 
the succession of the Popish Duke. After 
this double-faced beginning, it established an 
oath which no human being could under- 
stand, but which everybody was to take, as 
a proof that his religion was the lawful reli- 
gion. The Earl of Argyle, taking it with the 
explanation that he did not consider it to 
prevent him from favouring any alteration 
either in the Church or State, which was not 
inconsistent with the Protestant religion or 
with his loyalty, was tried for high treason 
| before a Scottish jury of which the Marquis 
or MonrrosE was foreman, and was found 
guilty. He escaped the scaffold, for that 
time, by getting away, in the disguise of a 
page, in the train of his daughter, Lapy 
| Sopnia Linpsay. It was absolutely proposed 
by certain members of the Scottish Council 
that this lady should be whipped through 
the streets of Edinburgh. But this was too 
much even for the Duke, who had the manli- 
ness then (he had very little at most times) 
|} to remark that Englishmen were not accus- 
| tomed to treat ladies in that manner. In 
| those merry times nothing could equal the 
| brutal servility of the Scottish fawners, but 
| the conduct of similar degraded beings in 


England. 
| After the settlement of these little affairs, 
| the Duke returned to England and soon 
| resumed his place at the Council, and his 
| office of High Admiral—all this by his bro- 
ther’s favour, and in open defiance of the 


law. It would have been no loss to the 
_ country if he had been drowned when his 
| ship, in going to Scotland to fetch his 
family, struck on a sand-bank, and was lost 
with two hundred souls on board. But he 
escaped in a boat with some friends, and the 
sailors were so brave and unselfish that 
when they saw him rowing away, they gave 
three cheers, while they themselves were 
going down for ever. 

The Merry Monarch, having got rid of his 
Parliament, went to work to make himself 
despotic with all speed. Having had the 
Villany to order the execution of OLIVER 
PiunKet, Bishop or ArmacH, falsely accused 
of a plot to establish Popery in that 
country by means of a French army—the 
very thing this royal traitor was himself 
trying to do at home—and having tried to 
ruin Lord Shaftesbury, and failed—he turned 
his hand to controlling the corporations all 
over the country ; because, if he could only do 
that, he could get what juries he chose, to 
bring in perjured verdicts, and could get 
what members he chose, returned to Par- 
liament. These merry times produced and 
made Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench, a drunken ruffian of the name of 
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JEFFREYS ; a red-faced, swollen, bloated, hor- 
rible creature, with a bullying roaring voice 
and a more savage nature, perhaps, than was 
ever lodged in any human breast. This 
monster was the Merry Monarch’s especial 
favourite, and he testified his admiration of 
him by giving him a ring from his own finger, 
which the people used to call, Judge Jeffrey’s 
Bloodstone. Him the King employed to go 
about and bully the corporations, beginning 
with London; or, as Jeffreys himself elegantly 
called it, “to give them a lick with the rough 
side of his tongue.” And he did it so tho- 
roughly, that they soon became the basest 
and most sycophantic bodies in the kingdom 
—except the University of Oxford, which, in 
that — was quite pre-eminent and un- 
approachable. 

rd Shaftesbury (who died soon after the 
King’s failure against him), Lorp WiL.iAm 
Russett, the Duke of Monmouth, Lorp 
Howarp, Lorp JersEy, ALGERNON SIDNEY, 
Joun Hamppren (grandson of the great 
Hampden), and some others, used to hold a 
council together after the dissolution of the 
Parliament, ar ing what it might be neces- 
sary to do, if the Kein carried his Popish plot 
to the utmost height. Lord Shaftesbury 
having been much the most violent of this 
party, brought two violent men into their 
secrets—Rumsgy, who had been a soldier in 
the Republican army; and West, a lawyer. 
These two knew an old officer of Cromwell’s, 
called Rumpoxp, who had married a maltster’s 
widow, and so had come into possession of a 
solitary dwelling called the Rye House, near 
Hoddesdon, in Hertfordshire. Rumbold said 
to them what a capital place this house of his 
would be from which to shoot at the King, 
who often passed there going to and fro from 
Newmarket. They liked the idea, and enter- 
tained it. But, one of their body gave infor- 
mation, and they, together with SHEPHERD 
a wine merchant, Lord Russell, Algernon 
Sidney, Lorp Essex, Lorp Howarp, and 
Hampden, were all arrested. 

Lord Russell might have easily escaped but 
scorned to do so, being innocent of any wrong ; 
Lord Essex might have easily escaped, but 
scorned to do 80, lest his flight should pre- 
judice Lord Russell. But it weighed upon 
his mind that he had brought into their 
council Lord Howard, who now turned a 
miserable traitor, against a great dislike Lord 
Russell had always had of him. He could 
not bear the reflection, and destroyed himself 
before Lord Russell was brought to trial at 
the Old Bailey. 

He knew very well that he had nothing to 
hope, having always been manful in the 
testant cause inst the two false brothers, 
the one on the throne, and the other standing 
next to it. He had a wife, one of the noblest 
and best of women, who acted as his secre- 
tary on his trial, who comforted him in his 
prison, who supped with him on the night 
before he died, and whose love and virtue and 
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devotion have made her name imperishable. Of 
course, he was found guilty, and was sentenced 
to be beheaded in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, not 
many yards from his own house. When he 
had parted from his children on the evening 
before his death, his wife still stayed with 
him until ten o’clock at night; and when 
their final separation in this world was over, 
and he had kissed her many times, he still 
sat for a long while in his prison, talking of 
her goodness. Hearing the rain fall fast at 
that time, he calmly said, “Such a rain to- 
morrow will spoil a great show, which is a 
dull thing on a rainy day.” At midnight, he 
went to ad and slept till four; even when 
his servant called him, he fell asleep again 
while his clothes were being made ready. 
He rode to the scaffold in his own carriage, 
attended by two famous clergymen, TILLOTSON 
and Burnet, and sang a psalm to himself 
very softly, as he went along. He was as 
quiet and as steady, as if he had been going 
out for an ordinary ride. After saying that he 
was surprised to see so great a crowd, he laid 
down his head upon the block, as if it had 
been the pillow of his bed, and had it struck 
off at the second blow. His noble wife was 
busy for him even then, for that true-hearted 
lady printed and widely circulated his last 
words, of which he had given her a copy. 
They made the blood of all the honest men 
in England boil. 

The University of Oxford distinguished 
itself on the very same day by pretending 
to believe that the accusation against Lord 
Russell was true, and by calling the King, in 
a written paper, the Breath of their Nostrils 
and the Anointed of the Lord. This paper 
the Parliament afterwards caused to be 
burned by the common hangman, which I am 
sorry for, as I wish it had been framed and 
glazed and hung up in some public place, as 
a monument of baseness for the scorn of 
mankind. 

Next came the trial of Algernon Sidney, 
at which Jeffreys presided, like a great 
crimson toad, sweltering and swelling with 

e. “I pray God, Mr. Sidney,” said this 
Chief Justice of a merry reign, after passing 
sentence, “to work in you a temper fit to go 
to the other world, for I see you are not fit 
for this.” “My-lord,” said the prisoner, 
composedly holding out his arm, “feel my 

ulse, and see if I be disordered. I thank 

eaven I never was in better temper than I 
am now.” Algernon Sidney was executed on 
Tower Hill, on the seventh of December, 
one thousand six hundred and eighty three. 
He died a hero, and died, in his own words, 
“For that good old cause in which he had 
been engaged from his youth, and for which 
God had so often and so wonderfully declared 
himself.” 

The Duke of Monmouth had been making 
his uncle, the Duke of York, very jealous, by 
going about the country in a royal sort of 
way, playing at the people’s games, becoming 
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godfather to their children, and even touching 
for the king’s evil, or stroking the faces of 
the sick to cure them—though, for the matter 
of that, I should say he did them about as 
much good as any crowned king could have 
done. His father had got him to write a 
letter, confessing his having had a part in the 
conspiracy, for which Lord Russell had been 
beheaded ; but he was ever a weak man, and 
as soon as he had written it, he was ashamed 
of it, and got it back again. For this, he was 
banished to the Netherlands; but he soon 
returned and had an interview with his 
father, unknown to his uncle. It would seem 
that he was coming into the Merry Monarch’s 
favour again, and that the Duke of York 
was sliding out of it, when Death appeared 
to the merry galleries at Whitehall, and 
astonished the debauched lords and gentle- 
men, and the shameless ladies, very con- 
siderably. 

On Monday, the second of February, one 
thousand six hundred and eighty-five, the 
merry pensioner and servant of the King of 
France fell down in a fit of apoplexy. By 
the Wednesday his case was hopeless, and on 
the Thursday he was told so, As he madea 
difficulty about taking the sacrament from 
the Protestant Bishop of Bath, the Duke of 
York got all who were present away from 
the bed, and asked his brother, in a whisper, 
if he should send for a Catholic priest. The 
King replied, “ For God’s sake, brother, do,” 
The Duke smuggled in, up the back stairs, 
disguised in a wig and gown, a priest named 
Hupp.eston, who had saved the King’s life 
after the battle of Worcester; telling him 
that this worthy man in the wig had once 
saved his body, and was now come to save 
his soul. 

The Merry Monarch lived through that 
night, and died before noon on the next day, 
which was Friday, the sixth. ‘Two of the 
last things he said were of a human sort, 
and your remembrance will give him the full 
benefit of them. When the Queen sent to 
say she was too unwell to attend him and to 
ask his pardon, he said, “ Alas! poor woman, 
she beg my pardon! I beg hers with all my 
heart. Take back that answer to her.” And 
he also said, in reference to Nell Gwyn, “Do 
not let poor Nelly starve.” 

He died in the fifty-fifth year of his age, 
and the twenty-fifth of his reign. 
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